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PREFACE 

TO 

THE SECOND EDITION. 



This Sketch of the changes of Party was 
written immediately after the election of the 
present Parliament in the Spring of 1869. 
It was at once attacked with considerable 
virulence by the so-called * advanced liberal ' 
papers, and the writer was informed that he 
was utterly blind to all that was passing about 
him. 

The eJBfect of what has taken place in 
the last three years has been to confirm 
the view he has taken of the stability of 
Constitutionalism in England and Europe, 
and the lasting nature of the political philo- 
sophy of the Whig writers on history and 
of their influence upon the world. 

At home we have a far larger number of 
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declared constitutional Liberals than before, 
while the weakness and powerlessness of the 
Eepubhcans have been repeatedly made plain ; 
abroad we have seen the principle of consti- 
tutional monarchy triumph in Spain follow- 
ing in the steps of Italy ; in France, though 
matters are still somewhat chaotic, the mode- 
rate party have been restored to life, and are 
taking a part in pubhc affairs from which 
they have been entirely excluded for nearly a 
century. The rallying of the old nobility and 
gentry of France around her in her adversity 
has gone far towards restoring the country to 
a healthy condition, by introducing elements 
eliminated in 1792 ; and but for the unhappy 
split in the succession to the throne we might 
before this have seen a constitutional mon- 
archy established there. 

The great part taken by the German 
Princes in the war, and the reality of their 
position at the head of the social system, 
combined with their strong respect for law 
and right and constituted authority of all 
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kinds, has had a great moral effect upon the 
world, contrasted as it has been with much 
that was contemptible among their oppo- 
nents. 

There, no doubt, has been and still is in 
combination with these changes, apparently 
adverse to the popular principle, a desire on 
the part of the dynastic and priestly parties 
(that is, the old foreign Tory party) to show 
that these things are in their favour — hence 
the prophecies of the Ultramontanes of 
the restoration of the papacy, and their 
strenuous efforts in Germany, Ireland, and 
elsewhere, to restore media3val ideas of the 
supremacy of the Roman See ; but, in truth, 
the connection of the Count de Chambord 
with the ultramontane party has prevented 
the possibility of his coming to the throne, 
and any king who comes to a European 
throne must, in these days, be as much and 
more free from priestly domination and 
despotic ideas than William III. 

It is this element of true constitutional 
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liberty, in modem Monarchism, which makes 
the ultramontane Roman Catholics dwell so 
constantly in their sermons and speeches 
upon the dangers of modem Liberalism, as 
if the only way out of Communism was the 
despotic principle ; and they sometimes dwell 
with so much gusto upon the possibilities of 
popular and Communistic violence, that one 
might almost imagine that they preferred it 
to the state of things described above.* 

The proclamation of the infallibility dogma, 
which at such a juncture looks like the 
catching at a straw of a drowning man, or 
else is an illustration of the Roman proverb, 
^ Quem Deus vult perdere prius dementat,' 
has occasioned a split in the Roman body 
which has thrown the ultramontane section 
into greater prominence, but this prominence 
is a sign, taken with its violence of action, of 
weakness rather than of power. More and 

* Jesuitism and Kadicalism are two several marks of 
the same destroying spirit, but the former poisons the 
very germ — misusing the name of God. — Bunsen to 
J. Schnor von Carolsjieldy Life^ ii, 149. 
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more of the supporters of the See are 
becoming drawn away by the Lutheran 
principle of freedom of thought founded upon 
free discussion of religious ideas. I have in 
one of the Appendices* given Ancillon's view, 
which appears to be the correct one, of the 
real revolution caused by Luther, reflected 
back in these days from England to Southern 
Europe. The change was one of the world 
of ideas alone. In social matters, law, order, 
sacredness of property, and just gradations 
of rank, due to worth and talent, are all 
maintained, because these are all naturally 
the result of an undogmatic and untheological 
reverence for the laws of God. 

The abuse of the Divine name to support 
by sacerdotal terrorism a system of power in 
a body of spiritual rulers, backed up by the 
authority of the secular arm, is made impos- 
sible, owing to the growth of this intellectual 
liberty ; and this is what Bunsen meant by the 
advent of a second Reformation — biblical, not 

* Appendix II. 
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theological — in which he sees the regeneration 
of the Latin and Germanic nations. 

Wherever darkness has been maintained 
by this sacerdotal checking of thought, com- 
munistic atheism has been the result, while 
true intellectual freedom has tended to order 
and good government founded upon sensible 
views of the relations of men to God and to 
one another. There is much evidence, how- 
ever, of a definite intention on the part of 
Eome of asserting all her old power ; witness 
such an utterance as the following : — 

* If ever there was a land in which work is to 
be done, and perhaps much to suffer, it is here. 
I shall not say too much if I say that we have to 
subjugate and subdue, to conquer and rule, an 
imperial race ; we have to do with a will which 
reigns throughout the world as the will of old 
Rome reigned once ; we have to bend or break 
that will which nations and kingdoms have found 
invincible and inflexible.' 

What is this but the old Koman eccle- 
siastical overbearing spirit seeking to destroy 
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the whole of the civil and religious liberty 

conquered for mankind in past centuries? 

and it goes far to prove much that I have 

laid down. The intention of abolishing 

liberty of conscience in the world of religious 

ideas is shown more clearly by the sequel : 

* Were heresy conquered in England, it would 
be conquered throughout the world ; all its lines 
meet here, and therefore in England the Church 
of God must be gathered in its strength/ — Arch- 
bishop Manning, Tablet^ Aug. 6, 1859. 

This is plain speaking, and it has not been 
mere empty sound. The action taken lately 
in Ireland by the Papal Legate is in the old 
haughty style ; but the resistance to it comes 
from within the Romish Church, and we may 
hope that the existence of a national party 
among the priesthood there, which happily is 
unquestionable, and the support given by a 
free public opinion expressed through the 
press, must make those assertions ultimately 
futile, if they are visible and recognised. 

The great animosity shown by Roman 
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Catholics of the foreign school to our English 
Ritualists, as shown in Monsignore Capel's 
criticisms of them, seems due to their being 
Anglicans, in spite of a high ritual and some- 
what extreme views of the meaning of sacra- 
ments. This freedom from Roman influence 
is happily indigenous in England, and arises 
from causes which I have endeavoured to 
point out in one of the Appendices.* 

The relation of the Church of England to 
the Sacerdotalism alluded to above has been 
the stumbling-block of Nonconformists. That 
it has no such relation is the cause of its sta- 
bihtj and true nationality ; but that its Tory 
supporters have been free from ideas of the 
kind it would be difficult to prove, and the 
remnant of sacerdotal and dynastic prejudice 
in a section of the country is the cause of the 
necessary alliance between the party of sound 
constitutional progress, which I- have called 
the Whig party, and the Nonconformists, who, 
whatever their faults, have been the uncom- 
promising opponents of the sacerdotal theory. 

^ Appendix IV. 
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I have endeavoured to show in another 
Appendix* that the presence of the Bishops 
in the House of Lords has not the sacerdotal 
significance which has been given to it by 
the Nonconformist body, that their position 
there may almost be said to be accidental, 
and that any authority claimed to be exer- 
cised by them fi-om Kome in Roman Catholic 
times was constantly set at naught. 

It has been objected by those who agree 
that I have given in the main a true picture of 
parties in the past, that there is a break of 
gauge between that past and the present 
time, a break which has only recently taken 
place. To discover in what this change 
consists was one of the main objects of this 
Essay, and though its nature has been sug- 
gested, it has not perhaps been set forth 
sufficiently fiiUy. 

The key to it is the reception of the law 
of social unlikeness, in combination with 
equality of political rights, by English 
writers of the Whig school, a view of 

* Appendix V. 
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the body politic more and more received 
both in England and Germany, till in fact 
sensible men on both sides, in nominal 
party, are very much at one on nearly all 
broad political questions ; while at the same 
time personal ascendency and family in- 
fluence — at least in any objectionable sense — 
have very much diminished. One result of 
this is, that very much the same view being 
held as to the great constitutional questions 
which have been fought over eagerly in the 
last two hundred years, a different order of 
measures has come into prominent vitality, 
on which men are not necessarily ranged so 
markedly on one side or the other — measures 
more of a social than a political cast, affecting 
the very existence of modern social life — 
education, crime, the relations of rich and 
poor, the regulation of trade, capital and 
labour, organisation, namely, in many aspects. 
We are in fact still working out and 
forming Society in a period dating from the 
revival and spread of learning and the 
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Reformation.* Much was in the early part of 
that period dislocated and destroyed which 
was admirable in small societies, in which the 
popular element was barely recognised. There 
is now much need for the reconstruction of 
Society on a larger basis, suited to nations in 
which, side by side with the older formations, 
still vigorous, a large substratum of Society 
has grown enormously in knowledge, wealth, 
and power. 

That the English Constitution, which was 
one of the earliest to recognise the growth 
of this substratum and give it a political 
existence, has had elasticity sufficient to meet 
this modern requirement, is evidence of its 
great intrinsic value. 

A sense of this value has led foreign 
nations, as far as possible consistently with 
the nature and advancement of their popular 
element, to adopt some form of it, from the 
conviction that it has much of the ideal 
advantage of a republic — real freedom, in 

* Vide Appendix I. 
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the admission of the law of social unlikeness 
combined with equal political rights. 

A corollary upon this state of things in 
England is a considerable increase in the 
number of independent thinkers among public 
men, who endeavour to escape jfrom the tram- 
mels of party altogether, and object to being 
ruled by the Carlton or the Reform. Were it 
possible, as perhaps it may be before long, so 
to protect the Elector as to jfree him jfrom 
undue influence, we should find, as education 
increases, a great growth of this feeling of 
independence among them, and with the very 
best result. 

It will probably be objected that Mr. 
Gladstone came into ofiice with an over- 
whelming majority, and by means of it 
carried several very trenchant measures. 
They were, however, measures about the 
necessity for which there was very little 
difference of opinion between the leading 
men of the parties on either side, except 
where there was an interested opposition, as 
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in the case of the Army Bill. Could Lord 
Derby or Mr. Disraeli have been in a like 
position, they would have done the same 
or more. They, however, are unfortunately 
linked to the party of nominal opposi- 
tion to progress, and though much at one 
with their opponents, cannot coalesce ; but 
their feeble resistance militates but little 
against this position. The change, then, is 
in truth a victory of political opinion, and 
large acceptance of certain views as to poli- 
tical philosophy ; the result of which is that, 
before long, there will be fewer questions 
tending to unite men into a compact body, 
with clearly ascertained common objects, 
always supposing that the fanatical, or revo- 
lutionary, party is kept in abeyance. 

Assuming, then, that the leading members 
of the Opposition are Whigs, though hitherto 
dominated by the remains of the old Tory 
party, is it impossible, should the present 
Government be unable to proceed, that Lord 
Derby, than whom no one could be better 
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calculated for such a policy, might create a 
Government whose programme should be 
social organisation on a constitutional basis — 
the promotion, that is, mainly of measures of 
social economy, as far as possible removed 
from a political meaning ? Such a Govern- 
ment would, at this juncture especially, draw 
to itself the independent support of sensible 
and constitutional men from both sides, and 
so throw the Tory and fanatic sections into 
opposition. 

The absence of a policy, which the * Times,' 
in commenting upon the Conservative dinner 
at Canterbury, attributes to the Conservative 
party, is due clearly to their dread of all 
liberal action, as tending to disintegration of 
the Constitution; whereas in truth all the 
great changes of late years have built it up 
and strengthened it, giving back to each 
member of it the influence usurped by some 
other component part — 1st, by the Crown; 
2ndly, by the aristocracy; so checking 
despotism and the oligarchical power of 
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great families, and yet not giving undue 
weight to the popular principle, as the House 
of Commons, though differently elected, is 
still the same in principle. 

It is to be feared, then, owing to an 
exaggerated and unwise belief in the dangers 
of modern Liberalism, the International 
playing the part in this generation of 
the Paris Jacobins in the last, the least 
Liberal and energetic part of the Opposition, 
who simply aim at keeping things as they 
are, may gain the upper hand, and so any 
possibility of combined action between mode- 
rate Liberals of different parties may be made 
impossible. 

The effect of such a Government, should 
it really obtain the support of the country, 
would be to check salutary and necessary re- 
forms for many years, while the reaction from 
it would perhaps be most disastrous. On the 
other hand, the difficulty of keeping together 
a compact body of supporters, which, from 
the causes suggested, becomes constantly 
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more apparent, affords a strong temptation to 
hound them on to attack some existing insti- 
tution, the extinction of which is to be pro- 
ductive of some incalculable benefit to the 
body politic. It is easier to kill than to make 
alive. 

That some check is needed to reforming for 
reforming sake, some calculus of Reform by 
which we shall be prevented fi*om eliminating 
things so essential as in their very nature 
to need immediate reconstruction on almost 
the same basis, must be pretty generally 
apparent. 

We require more political philosophy, a 
science which up to the present time has been 
very insufficiently studied. Political economy, 
supposed by many to be identical with it, 
has been what Adam Smith called it, the 
wealth of nations ; and the creation of wealth 
has been too much all in all. It is to this side 
of social politics that we must look for good 
to the nation in the future, but it must be 
founded upon the law of social unlikeness. 
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safety of property, toleration, order, a simpli- 
fied code of laws, assimilation of laws in the 
three kingdoms, education, improvement in 
the condition of the poor, and generally a 
revision of our social ethics. 

When so much is needed of this kind, and 
men are agreed about the fundamental forms 
of government, it is unfortunate that ques- 
tions touching the foundations cannot now 
be set at rest. 

Yet there is a belief, constantly apparent in 
the writings of the journals, that the lowest 
popular element is to be solely energetic in 
the future, and this belief seems to guide the 
motions of certain younger members of the 
House of Commons. 

Of course a Liberal-Conservative would 
say that, agreeing in the main with views of 
Constitutional Liberalism, he sees danger of 
revolution in the sense indicated above ; and 
here the writer is at issue with him as to the 
danger of such revolutionary views gaining 
ground, either here or abroad. It is on this 
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view of English political Liberalism, that it 
is progressive without being revolutionary, 
because it has been dominated by a philo- 
sophy which has recognised all true elements 
of a prosperous state, that the author's stand- 
point is taken. 



June 1872. 
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My endeavour in this sketch has been to 
trace the several stages of the history of the 
parties who have divided power between 
them since the Revolution of 1688, in order 
to test the views and objects of their repre- 
sentatives at the present day. 

The bearings of the subject, as conveyed 
by the teaching of past times, have been 
often confused and overlooked. The his- 
torical method is the only true and safe one ; 
and, in its light, I think it will appear that 
the side of civil and religious liberty is not 
that of irreligion and licence ; that the side 
of dynasties and despotisms is not that from 
which we are to look for the religion or the 
light which is to renovate the world. It 
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may be that, in the logical necessities of 
freedom from monopoly and prescription, 
the privileges of a Church, or of a body 
of men, may have to be diminished or abro- 
gated ; but, in the case of Religion, this must 
further its interests, as true religion can 
never be furthered by injustice or wrong- 
doing. Nor is there reason for thinking 
that there exists great jealousy anywhere 
of our constitutional forms. English poli- 
tical thought is against any excessive spread 
of Republicanism, as the freedom which is 
guaranteed to us by our present forms is 
known to be greater for all orders of men 
among us than it could be under the des- 
potism of a democracy ; while in Europe, 
and even in America, we see a tendency 
to imitate these forms. 

If by what I have written I may help any 
who have been puzzled as to the drift of our 
political parties to avoid 

' The falsehood of extremes,' 

I shall not consider my time thrown away. 
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I believe that we are coming to some good 
result in Europe of the work begun in 1527 ; 
and feel strongly with the late Baron Bunsen, 
that we must connect that aera with the pre- 
sent, to have a just understanding of what is 
passing under our eyes both here and abroad. 
But while we hold this view, we must do 
justice to the party which, through the last 
three centuries, has continued to our time, 
through evil report and good report, the 
great principles of civil and religious liberty ; 
which, by the writings of those who have 
sided with them, have at length been accepted 
very largely in Europe, and promise to bear 
fruit in Constitutional Government and a 
balanced state of all orders and degrees of 
men, with full freedom of discussion on 
Politics and Religion. 

July 1869. 
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We are living in an age in which, to some 
minds, the old landmarks seem removing out 
of their sight : the world appears to be living 
faster than of old, and to pass through por- 
tentous changes before their eyes : to some 
minds we appear on the eve of the inaugura- 
tion of a new aera. 

Perhaps a degree of this feehng has existed 
in every age : much of what we see is doubt- 
less superficial and due to rapid develop- 
ments of the arts of life : there is, however^ 
a constant political and social metamorphosis, 

The old order yielding place to new. 

This it is incumbent on us, as far as in us 
lies, to interpret aright, in the light of the 
ages which have gone before. Except in this 
light of history all must be awfiil and chaotic. 
Bead by its means, we shall find that although 

b2 
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we may have attained to times which to men 
of clear vision in the past were but matter 
for faith and hope, stUl that much of what 
is passing is the direct and immediate result 
of past acts and thoughts and principles long 
accepted in this nation, and perhaps ere long 
to receive their more perfect development in 
the world. 

The active means in the present day of 
working out these conclusions of the past 
and the present in political life, are bodies 
of men with more or less cohesion, acting 
in concert, and professing in the main to be 
the lineal representatives, by a kind of poli- 
tical succession or paternity, of similar bodies, 
bearing the same names in the past. 

It is important to an understanding of the 
political situation at the present time in 
England and in Europe, to inquire what the 
tenets of these bodies are ; how they arose ; 
in what convictions, either real or imaginary 
with regard to the common weal, these diver- 
sities of opinion had their rise ; how far they 
were founded on right reason or selfish and 
tyrannical, either in the interests of a dynasty 
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or a class, as of the noble or wealthy, or of 
the poor or indigent. 

The lapse of advocacy of similar views and 
similar principles, from age to age, by per- 
sons similarly situated in blood, in talent, in 
wealth, or in poverty, as far as it is possible 

* 

to trace it, will perhaps give us some insight 
into the nobility and generosity of some views, 
and the selfishness and contemptible nature 
of others. 

And in this inquiry we shall not take into 
account the insincere advocacy of particular 
tenets, flagrant instances of which have oc- 
curred, but shall consider the various phases 
of political faith as professed in the main 
from a real belief in their leading to social 
and political results, believed to be, whether 
rightly or wrongly, for the public good. 

In this country the outward symbols of 
party views have a singular permanence, due 
no doubt, in part, to the existence of parlia- 
mentary government, and the necessity for 
alternation of power between settled bodies of 
men holding mainly similar views ; yet under 
this permanency is possible a lapse or change of 
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view, and it will be for us to determine where 
there is change, and where true permanence due 
to advocacy of the eternal and unchangeable, 
a matter of no small diflEiculty, when the ele- 
ments are constantly passing out and being 
renewed like those of the material body — 
while a kind of identity remains, which, as 
in the body of man, is not inconsistent with 
weakness, decay, and death. 

At no time in the history of any nation 
have men not been banded together to attain 
certain ends. The Patriarchal chief may be 
tyrannous or madly cruel, — a party of his clan 
join together to check or depose him ; here 
in its simplest form is foreshadowed the 
resistance to royal prerogative, of Magna 
Charta, the Bill of Eights, the battles of Par- 
liament with the Crown, resulting in the 
death of Charles, the exclusion of James, and 
the inauguration of the present aera. 

No doubt the various phases of these 
struggles were infinitly intricate and compU- 
cated throughout by personal interests and 
questions of the day which interfere with our 
vision of their general drift ; but taking a 
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view over these centuries from the vantage 
ground we have reached, we see that in the 
main the battle was being fought of freedom 
of thought, civil and religious, against the 
dynastic and the despotic in politics, and the 
sacerdotal and mysterious in religion; that 
although the excesses which occasionally at- 
tended them retarded, by the reaction they 
produced, the desired result, yet that there 
was always a hand to receive the torch and 
carry it on ; a hand perhaps not always, in 
the conflict that was raging, free from stain, 
but still guided by the heaven-sent thought, 
and working perhaps unconsciously for right 
and the liberation of the world. 

To go into the history of these struggles 
would be tedious and unnecessary ; they are 
in the minds of all : but it may be well to 
consider some of their teaching before we 
enter on the special course of events which 
connects them with the present time. They 
show that the ideas arising out of southern 
despotism and the modification of it, in 
which the Chief of the State was surrounded 
by his beneficiaries and answerable only to 
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them, and that in a very slight degree, were 
always abhorrent to the northern nations, and 
particularly so to England, and were in fact 
an exotic which constant attempts have never 
succeeded in acclimatising. 

While, on the other hand, the intense 
respect for law, which was the special charac- 
teristic of the Northmen in spite of the raids 
and piracies of some amongst them, has 
grown with the growth of the nation into 
such a habit of the national mind as forbids 
us to expect any fanatical extremes of liberal- 
ism ; in fact, the characteristic of the nation 
after the first outbursts of fanaticism were 
over, in the later half of the 17th century, 
was strong predilection for its ancient laws, 
and a great dread of Commonwealth or fana- 
tical principles. 

It will be well for us to consider in the 
sequel how far this has continued to the pre- 
sent time, and may be the explanation of 
much that is passing both here and in other 
nations who have been influenced by our 
example, as well as by the works of our 
^eat political writers. It is unnecessary to 
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go into the special reasons which led the 
party which opposed the Crown, in the time 
of Charles I., to think its power dangerous to 
the country. Much of it arose out of dread of 
the domination of the Koman Pontiff, a direct 
result of the Keformation; and many who 
took part in it were quite unable to see, as 
is often the case, the general drift of what 
they were doing. The object of the Bill of 
Eights was mainly a religious one, and this 
was due partly to the connexion between 
civil and religious liberty. It however proA ed 
the means towards settling, upon a firmer 
basis, the limitation of the power of the 
Crown, by the privileges of either House 
of Parliament. And fi-om the discussions 
which arose out of it, as well as fi'om the 
debates on the Exclusion Bill, arose the 
two parties who, with such onward and 
backward swaying of their component parts 
as has sometimes seemed to bring them 
nearly together, have divided power between 
ethem to the present time. 

On the side of the Crown in the earlier 
struggle were devoted adherents, courtiers 
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mainly, who, influenced by the mediaeval 
ideas then still strong on the Continent, 
though in France and Grermany, as in 
England, beginning to be shaken, identified 
themselves with it ; those who argued at all, 
the clergy mainly of the High Church school, 
upholding it as a kind of theocracy, a divine 
institution, whose decrees were irresponsible 
and inscrutable ; but the greater body hold" 
ing by the Crown on principles of somewhat 
blind devotion as the fountain of honour, 
the raUying point of all that was noble in 
blood and exalted in rank. Instruction was 
gained in adversity before the Kestoration, 
and the Tory party who opposed the exclu- 
sion of the Duke of York were somewhat 
different from the Cavaliers of Naseby and 
EdgehilL 

The ideas connected with constitutional 
limiting of the prerogative had taken root 
and grown, and it had become already 
that question of a more or less liberal 
policy, which has continued fi*om the days 
of William of Orange to the advent of the 
House of Saxe, and which has made impu- 
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tations of inconsistency so easy in political 
repartee. 

Still, a Tory of the time of William HI. 
held that the prerogative of the Crown should 
be exercised without interference from either 
House, still less from the people ; and that this 
prerogative could give a final veto, on the 
responsibility, or rather non-responsibiUty, of 
the occupant of the throne, upholding also 
much of privilege and prescription and mo- 
nopoly which has since been abandoned by 
their lineal successors. 

The Whig of those times had an intense 
distrust of the Court, due mainly to his expe- 
rience of the Stuart princes and their under- 
hand dealings with France, which accounts for 
their own connexion with that country where 
they occasionally counter-plotted.* They as 
a rule took the popular side, but with a 
great dislike to wild and fanatical Liberals ; 
and they maintained, and rightly [if rightly 
understood], that all positive institutions of 
society are intended for the general good. 

It may be well here to remark again, that 

* Hallam, Gomt Hist ii. 95. 
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in the time of William III., when true partj^ 
warfare began, both parties always affected 
to act within the constitution and for its 
inaintenance. The adherents of the Crown 
in its earlier struggles, whether with the 
barons or in Parliament, upheld a more 
purely irresponsible power than has ever been 
asserted since the Kevolution of 1688 even 
by the strongest assertor of the royal pre- 
rogative, 

• Having thus touched on the origin of the 
two great parties which alternately sway the 
counsels of the nation, we shall attempt to 
discuss separately the course of each, and its 
lapse into another, holding its place, biit 
varying materially from it in some cases, and 
their modifications in the course of years, and 
the different streams into which they have 
separated, in the single desire to arrive at 
truth, and to give the conscientious opinions 
of all their due and proper weight. 
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TORY. 

Before entering on the origin of this name 
and its historical character, it may be well to 
consider what in fact it represents. It of course 
branches out, according to the circumstances 
of the age, into many forms, and seems, in 
some of its old phases, to be nearly extinct ; 
but it doubtless has its rise in authority ; it in 
a measure represents the power of the ruler, 
first in the family, then in the tribe, then in 
the kingdom ; then, as society grows and 
population increases, and kings become nume- 
rous, and kingship or the power of wielding 
the State passes more and more fi'om the one 
to the many, the old form remains and is 
clung to by those who do not see that the 
glory has departed.* 

* This is seen not only in those who cling to the arbitrary 
power of the Crown as against the aristociucy, which was, as 
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The multiplied kingship is to them chaos, 
an object of terror, while they themselves are, 
in everything they do and say, acting that 
kingship which they dread and abjure. 

The conflict between northern and southern 
ideas has aided the continuance of this con- 
tradictory state of men's minds : the early 
Koman State, a kingship of a dominant caste, 
gave way, under the pressure of the vastness; 
of the Eoman State and its inclusiveness, to a 
military autocracy and servile subordination 
to a central power, the traditions of which 
thirteen centuries have scarcely sufficed to 
erase from the southern nations, who, even in 
religion, have been influenced by the old tern- 
poral supremacy of Kome. 

England, the highest type of those nations 
beyond this charmed circle, has in politics as in 
religion ever maintained an exceptional posi- 
tion. It ran some risk from the Normans, 
whose two centuries of life in France in some 

Sir G. C. Lewis has shown, the struggle in the 17th century ; 
but it is shown in the struggle of the aristocracy of a certain 
grade to keep power, as against the highly educated and 
intellectually powerftJ, who have not got their advantages of 
high birth and station and large fortune. 
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degree influenced them in that du^ction, but 
their ^eater affinity for the ways and tradi- 
tions of the Anglo-Saxons and Danes of Eng- 
land made the reformation possible, and 
made the national will a power in the State 
in every age. 

The conflicts which the spread of education 
and rise in wealth of the body of the nation, 
combined with the weakness and arrogance 
of the Stuart sovereigns induced, brought out 
in full force the tendency of a party* in the 
State to side with the older forms of power ; 
and so when the Kevolution broke out, the 
Cavaliers proved the starting-point or nucleus 
of what, in our own times, is still by some 
called the Tory party — but although its 
lineal ancestors, still widely differing from 
their posterity. 

* This party was doubtless influenced by the ideas introduced 
into Europe by the early Franks and Germans when they 
encroached on, and finally subverted the Roman power — ^the 
holding of land by gift from a conquering king, on condition 
of serving him in war and being his man, matured by law- 
yers into the feudal system. These ideas, no doubt, though 
only partially introduced into England, led to much of the 
fidelity to the Stuart princes ; but, in so far as they have been 
imported into the modem discussions regarding land-holding, 
they have not so much import as has been given to them. 

C 
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Tory— whsit has led to this name, or nick- 
name, as indeed it is ? The English editor 
of Mandelslo's Travels, writing in 1669, says of 
the Kajpoots of North- Western India, * they 
are a kind of highwaymen or Tories.^ The 
name, in fact, was equivalent to the word 
rapparee, used of the wild Irish beyond 
the English Pale; and the name was first 
used of the Irish adherents of James 11., 
and was applied gradually to all those who 
opposed the promoters of the Revolution 
of 1688, many of whom were the plotters 
in 1715 and 1745, for the return of the 
Stuarts! 

Though composed of many who held the 
' ancient faith,' and of many both of the wild 
Irish and of those who, like the Fitzursulas 
and other Norman families, had joined the 
' Irishry,' and were * Hibemis Hiberniores,' 
the bulk of the lineal ancestors of the more 
modern party of the name were those who 
conscientiously upheld the royal prerogative 
as against Parliament, or rather a section of it, 
supported by the Anglican clergy of the school 
of Laud. These latter were the upholders, in 
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many treatises, of the divine right of kings ; 
and they made as absurd a use of the Jewish 
history in support of their doctrines as the 
Puritans did, in ^ smiting h^p and thigh the 
enemies of the Lord.' 

It must be remembered that limitation of 
the royal prerogative was the main object of 
the revolutions of Cromwell and of 1688 ; it 
was therefore natural that the answer of those 
who opposed them should be exaggeration of 
this prerogative, and imparting into the dis- 
cussion matters bearing on totally different 
governments and countries from the one in 
question. 

However this may be, after the revolution 
which brought in William was consum- 
mated, with that acquiescence in its accom- 
plishment which has ever been the safe- 
guard of England, the most extreme view 
regarding passive obedience to the sovereign, 
and the cardinal maxim of Toryism, that the 
king ought to exercise all his lawful prero- 
gatives without unsolicited advice, even of 
Parliament, much less of the people, was not 
asserted in its old strength. 

c2 
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Doubtless many of those who took part in 
the various struggles to replace the Stuarts 
on the throne held these views in undi- 
minished force, as did of course the non- 
juring clergy. But the country party of the 
18th century were, doubtless, much leavened 
by constitutional ideas ; and as the revolutions 
were brought about, not by an ignorant popu- 
lace, but by men of the highest rank and 
intelligence, who were before their age and 
superior to the influence of their position and 
surroundings, the action and reaction of 
party upon party, and consequent rounding 
and softening of antagonistic views, was gra- 
dually brought about.* 

It is very justly remarked by Sir George 
Lewis, in his essay on the administration 
of Mr. Pitt, that the contest during the 
last century was one, not between the people 
and the Crown, but between aristocracy and 



* So mucli BO, tlmt tlie parties of the present day may be 
considered as representing antagonistic sections of the great 
Whig party in the time of George III. (See Stanhope's Life 
of Pitt, vol. vii. p. 112 ; Lord Mabnesbury's Diaries, vol. iv. p. 
44; Adndnistrations of Great Britain from 1783 to 1830, Sir 
Q. C. Lewis, p. 97.) 
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monarchy, a certain party of the aristocracy 
siding with the Crown, — which party, how- 
ever, became leavened by ideas of progress, 
so that, when Mr. Pitt came into power, 
he ^ shared the desire of the Whig party 
to diminish the influence of the Crown ; ' * 
while those who stood by the king in his 
views upon the prerogative, — Addington, no- 
tably, and his supporters among the country 
gentry, — were the most backward and least 
far-seeing persons in the nation. 

Mr. Pitt was decidedly a representative 
king, and in that capacity was most distaste- 
ful to George III., whose futile struggles 
against his own position, as a constitutional 
sovereign, probably more than anything 
else, tended to unhinge his mind.f It has 
been the custom to consider Pitt a Tory, 



* The terms whicli Lord Rockingham stipulated for before 
taking office in 1782 were, in substance, * the independence of 
America, and measures for diminishing the influence of the 
Crown.' — Sir G, C. Lewis, Adm, p. 25. 

t It was held in Germany, before the last constitution was 
settled, that the present King of Prussia was in much the 
same position, and was looked on with much the same feelings 
as Gteorge III. about the end of the last and beginning of this 
century. 
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from his antagonism to Mr. Fox ; he was, 
in fact, in many points, in unison with 
Whig views. The fact of the French Revo- 
lution and Jacobinism, which was adopted 
by a part of the nation, threw him into oppo- 
sition to what were then called Liberal views ; 
but this was partial and exceptional, and due 
mainly to the excesses attending the French 
Revolution.* But although Toryism, as we 
shall see in the sequel, has merged in Con- 
servatism, and that in Liberal Conservatism, 
and so the advanced spirits of the present 
day, whether in ofl&ce or opposition, have 
become approximated in a remarkable degree, 
— the old spirit is not dead. 

Toryism, the caput mortuum, still survives, 
and represents a form of selfishness — selfish- 
ness for the few in old days, — ^the few in our 
days has grown into many. Still the old 
desire remains to keep what material or spi- 
ritual good it may have grasped to itself. 
Take the question of education ; it will grudge 

* The effect of these excesses on men of liberal views is 
shown strongly in Sir James Macintosh's treatise ; the effect 
of the suppression of the Ecclesiastical revenues on Mr. 
Burke is well known. 
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its spread among the poor; it will dislike 
their bettering themselves ; it encourages 
every kind of monopoly and prescription.* 
The clinging to protection had the same 
origin ; ^ let us be safe, after us the deluge,' is 
expressive of its spirit ; and it directly leads 
to a disinclination to give a fair considera- 
tion to the rights of others. 

The last century and a-half has done much 
to weaken the strongholds of this spirit, and to 
bring men to a fair consideration of all social 
and political questions ; and although far from 
dead, it is much less rampant than it was in 
the last century, or even in the early part of 
this. 

We perhaps find this spirit in its strongest 
form existing among the farmers, and a very 
few country gentlemen and clergy of the 
lowest and most uneducated type ; let us hope 
that in time they may become as rare as the 
ganoid fish of the secondary geological era 
said still to exist in some great rivers. 

* In tins view, we find Toryism in the provisions of trades' 
unions, and the jealousy of any progress or improvement 
arising out of individual talent or energy. 
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CONSEEVATIVE. 



How has the old Tory party of the last cen- 
tury become transformed into the Conserva- 
tive party of our time ? Who are the Con- 
servatives, and what are their traditions, prin- 
ciples, and practices ? 

If asked to point to the prototypes of the 
modern Conservative — ^I do not say Liberal- 
Conservatives — I should point to Lord Sid- 
mouth and Mr. Perceval, and perhaps Lord 
Liverpool. 

The section of the Liberal party which 
separated with Mr. Pitt and Mr. Burke from 
the Whigs, and who formed a great anti- 
Jacobinical and anti-revolutionary code of 
thought, no doubt would by some be pre- 
ferred. I hesitate, however, to call either Pitt 
or Burke Conservatives in any sense which 
could put them in antagonism to progress in 
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home politics, or to the well-understood prin- 
ciples of civil and religious liberty established 
in 1688, except from a just fear of the con- 
tagion of the excesses which were being per- 
petrated before their eyes in the name of 
liberty. The Tory party which opposed 
Walpole was, in point of fact, composed of 
Tories of the slightly modified types we have 
described above. From the time of Walpole 
to the American war, foreign politics and 
the question of the preponderance of France 
was everything, and the question of progress 
was in abeyance. 

Nor was the American war itself a question 
which, except indirectly, was a criterion of 
liberal views or the reverse; it was simply 
one of the power of the Imperial Government 
— ^King, Lords, and Commons — over a body 
of their fellow-citizens, to amerce them for 
the benefit of the imperial exchequer. The 
very general sympathy in England with their 
resistance to what they called tyranny, was 
doubtless due to views of civil right arising 
out of the Commonwealth times and those of 
the Kevolution of 1688, as the resistance itself 
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was due to the American colonies being full 
of the defeated Eepublicans of England and 
their immediate descendants. 

And, doubtless, the ultimate success of the 
colonists led to such a modification of Tory 
views as transformed many members of the old 
Tory party into a body calling itself Conser- 
vative. But the true explanation of the modi- 
fication of the Tory party is the patent fact, 
that Whig views were held on both sides of 
the House of Commons ; and that this was 
so even in 1783, was shown by the fact that 
Lord North could sit in the same Cabinet 
with Mr. Fox, which although it was decried as 
an unnatural coalition, was so on the ground 
that they had said hard things of each other 
when in opposition, the causes of which were 
i-emoved in the pacification with America by 
the Eockingham Whig ministry in 1782 ; 
and the presence of Mr. Pitt in the Shelburne 
ministry was farther evidence of the fact, 
that the leaders of the Conservative party 
were Whigs whose views were modified by 
the excesses of the French Eevolution. 

There is no doubt that, at this point, comes 
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into force the fact, that personal attraction 
is of great weight in party politics, and that a 
disturbing cause of any general course of 
political thought, as traceable in men's minds, 
is the influence of individuals who in a catena 
or genealogical succession, though not of 
blood, of friendship, carry on the party. Thus 
we find that personal feeling held together 
the friends of Pitt, of Addington, of Fox, and 
of the Grenvilles, and men were therefore in 
opposition whose views on much of what was 
passing were often identical. 

In the lapse of years, however, their politi- 
cal descendants become modified, by events 
and the diffiision of political thought, and we 
have Gladstone differing from Peel, as Peel 
from Canning, and Canning from Pitt, — each 
in early life the disciple of the other. 

We may then, I think, hold fairly, that from 
March 20th, 1782, when Lord North resigned, 
bringing about immediately the pacification 
with America, the old Tory party virtually 
died in its more ancient meaning. 

We cannot deny that this success of the 
American colonists, backed as they were by 
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the French, was a principal cause of the out- 
break of the Revolution in France ; the de- 
plorable excesses in which that Revolution 
resulted led to a great check to the progress 
of constitutional principles, both in England 
and abroad: leading here to the rule of 
Pitt, and abroad to the rule of Napoleon, 
and the influence of Russia and Austria in 
Germany and Italy — the relaxation of which 
last in our day has produced such satisfactory 
results for the world. 

This exceptional nature of the French Re- 
volution, due partly to the excitable natiu^e 
of a Celtic population, and partly to the im- 
morality and irreligion which followed the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and the 
rule of the Society of Jesus, combined with 
rampant Toryism and privilege among the 
upper classes, which were principal causes of 
that attack upon all that was held sacred, 
which so scared Burke and Macintosh, and 
established Pitt for 17 years in power, has 
made people confuse it with the more modem 
and more sensible movements in 1848 ; and 
since that time, which though, in some senses, 
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connected with the movements of the French 
nation, in others are the genuine result of a 
desire to arrive at the balanced condition of 
orders and ranks which we have long at- 
tained ; and are the direct result of the in- 
fluence on German and Italian minds mainly 
of our great Whig writers. 

The party which supported Lord Sidmouth 
no doubt contained in it many of those coun^ 
try gentlemen whose grandfathers, and per- 
haps even fathers, had been sticklers for the 
divine right — and even of those who would 
have preferred the rule of the Stuarts — but 
a change had come over the complexion of 
their thoughts and views. 

Many among them held modified views 
with regard to disabilities on account of reli- 
gion. Lord Sidmouth himself was prepared 
to support the Mutiny Bill, which destroyed 
the Coalition ministry in March 1809, and 
which was an attempt, in some degree, to 
rectify injustice to Eoman Catholics by ad- 
mitting them by a side door into the army. 
And though this inclination to accept mea- 
sures tending to civil and religious liberty 
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was most remarkable in Addington, as most 
directly the representative of the vis inertiaj 
of the country, it was a no less remarkable 
evidence of the view here taken, that Mr. 
Pitt should have left ofl&ce in 1801 rather 
than pass over the Irish Catholic relief ques- 
tion ; that he did later offer to do so was 
simply a postponement of the question rather 
than risk injury to the king's health, who 
was unable to see that granting religious 
equality in the manner proposed was not in 
any wise what was guarded against by his 
oath to maintain the Protestant religion as 
by law established ; it is also clear that Mr. 
Pitt designed a settlement of the Irish 
Church question as properly a part and 
parcel of the Act of Union. 

Looked at from this point of view, the Con- 
servatives from 1783 to 1830, during which 
period of forty-nine years the Opposition 
were in power for fourteen months in 1806-7, 
were in effect opposed to the supposed dan- 
ger of a Jacobinical rising for the extinction 
of the upper classes and confiscation of pro- 
perty ; but as regarded constitutional views 

D 
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there was no material or substantial difference 
between their leaders* and those of the 
leaders of the Opposition. In the followers 
there was no doubt often a genuine difference 
arising out of misconception of the world, 
and of the events which were passing, as well 
as of their bearings upon England, not to 
speak of inherent, selfish Toryism in a part 
who imagined that all that was given to 
others was lost to themselves. 

This tendency in the tail of the party to 
want of continuity and cohesion with its 
chiefs has led to many of the almost inex- 
plicable phenomena of late years — ^the clever 
chief scarcely differing fi'om the Opposition 
in any of his views, but remaining with and 
acting with the party with which acci- 
dent or chance has combined him, first 
opposing and then adopting the measures of 

* At tlie close of tlie war there was certainly this material 
difference of view ; there was a dread on the part of 
the Whig leaders of what actually happened, that the Holy 
AlHance would lead to such a check to liberal views as to 
injure progress, and throw back Europe under the former des- 
potic and dynastic ideas. It was in this way that the excesses 
of France and the wars of Napoleon really acted as a check to 
constitutional progress. 
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his antagonists ; this would be impossible ex- 
cept where political science is almost ignored 
by a part of the followers, while from time 
to time more and more of the principal men 
are leavened by ideas which on the other side 
have been accepted time out of mind. 

* The Tories found the Whigs bathing and 
stole their clothes/ was the embodiment of 
this fact, that after resistance to certain mea- 
sures of palpable benefit to the nation, and 
succeeding in defeating them, they have 
been carried by the Opposition with the help 
of the very men who have consistently sup- 
ported them. Hence in our own time the so- 
called * education ' of the Conservatives by 
Mr. Disraeli. 

The Conservatives of the school of Pitt and 
the Grenvilles are no doubt becoming rarer, 
but they still exist, chiefly among the landed 
gentry, who preserve the tradition, that it was 
the party adopted by many of the gentry and 
nobility who fully believed that the guillo- 
tine would be set up in London. The idea still 
obtains, in some remote circles, that it is more 
^ gentlemanlike ' to be a Conservative ; whence 

d2 
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it is much affected by the newer possessors 
of land. 

No doubt, though this is so, the existence 
of the Conservative party is mainly due to 
the necessities of parliamentary government, 
and the personal adhesion of men who have 
worked together, as well as the fact that there 
will always be some difference of view as to 
any measure proposed. 

Still the liberal members of the Conserva- 
tives are unquestionably in a false position ; 
they are like men walking backwards over 
rough and uncertain ground, a position espe- 
cially liable to falls and accidents, especially 
when those behind them have no idea of any 
motion whatever. 
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LIBERAL CONSERVATIVE. 

We should feel inclined to place the root of 
Liberal Conservatism in Mr. Canning and his 
leadership of the House of Commons. His 
contempt for Addington and his ^moderate 
measures,' his vivacity and originality (though 
long employed in opposition to what were 
called French principles), as well as his great 
intimacy with Mr. Pitt, must have made him 
lean at heart to the course of action which 
true progress on the lines of the constitution 
of 1688 demanded. 

Much conduced to achange of view at this 
time. The resolution by the intervention of 
Napoleon I. of the anarchy, his militaiy career, 
and his double fall, followed by the restoration 
of the monarchy in France and the so-called 
Holy Alliance, must have reassured his mind 
as to the dangers of Jacobinism in Europe; 
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and so we find as we should expect, after a 
period of stagnation and inaction at the close 
of the war, under the auspices of Lord Liver- 
pool, fi'om 1815-22 (the Whig opposition still 
maintaining the great priuciples of civil and 
religious liberty ), upon the succession of Mr. 
Canning to the leadership of the House of 
Commons, a well marked period, from 1822 
to 1827, during which the influence of Mr. 
Canning materially modified the Toryism of 
the Conservative party, reducing its most re- 
actionary members to a small though powerful 
minority.* 

It may seem a bold assertion that Liberal 
Conservatism had its rise at a time when the 
party were opposed to reform in parliament 
and in the law, to national education and 
retrenchment, and to the emancipation of 
the West Indian slaves. 

But here again we must discriminate be- 
tween the views of the party and those of its 
more enlightened leaders. Mr. Canning had 
been brought up in the Conservative party, 
as the subaltern of Pitt ; he had no adhesions 

* Vide Sir G. C. Lewis, Adm. p. 422. 
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either of family or friendship with Brookes's 
club ; while his views of foreign politics were 
more enlightened than those of his party, and 
his political connexions, says Sir G. C. Lewis, 
lay ^ more among persons of Liberal views in 
commercial and financial affairs ; ' so that his 
proclivities are a remarkable confirmation of 
what we have said above of the Whigism 
of leading men on both sides of the House, 
and especially of his great chief. A principal 
evidence of this is the advocacy by Mr. Can- 
ning and Lord Castlereagh of the Catholic 
claims, no doubt a direct legacy from the 
great minister ; but a view of rights and ob- 
ligations which it was quite impossible to hold 
alone, and without at the same time being 
governed by many co-ordinate ideas. The 
strong antagonism of the high Tories to 
Canning is unquestionable, and it was mainly 
due to his views on the Catholic question, 
though there were difierences on foreign 
policy between him and the Duke of Wel- 
lington. With Peel he was more friendly, 
whence he probably influenced him, and won 
him over to his Whig views. 
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Mr. Peel, we are told by Sir James Mac- 
intosh, was at this time the spokesman of the 
most intolerant faction of the Conservatives, 
and leader of the Anti-Catholics. He was 
then but twenty-two, and had come into ofl&ce 
as Under-Secretary of the War Department, 
under Mr. Perceval. Yet Peel, in the fulness 
of his time, was to grow into the beau ideal 
of a Liberal Conservative, and fated to 
emancipate the Catholics, repeal the corn 
laws, and to educate a Liberal party among 
his followers, who by fair coalition should 
become the great Whig party of the present 
day, the inheritors of the great code of con- 
stitutional freedom which has indoctrinated 
the world through the educated Germans and 
Italians, and has also had its influence on the 
Emperor of the French, combining with his 
own Napoleonic views to lead him to break 
through the wall raised up by the three de- 
spotic powers, so far only as to enable the 
popular voice to be heard, and a wise con- 
stitutional movement to begin.* 

* That Catholic Emancipation was forced on Peel and the 
]3ake of Wellington, as the alternative from a civil war, does 
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In this, how much we owe to Prussia as 
holding aloof from despotism, has yet to be 
told ; and how much of this was due to the 
influence of English ideas upon Bunsen, and 
through him on the royal family, may be 
seen in almost every page of the latter part 
of his very remarkable and portentous life. 

But having thus sketched the course of 
Conservatism to the present time, let us see 
who are the Liberal Conservatives of the pre- 
sent day. Among them we may reckon the 
more enlightened of the clergy, actuated 
mainly by dread of the supposed irreligious 
tendency of Liberalism, the cause of which 
will be discussed later. 

Secondly, many of the country gentry, who 
though really Whigs at heart, do not like to 
desert their party, being attached to it by 
personal or hereditary ties, and who infer 
from the fact of the existence of so-called 
' Advanced Liberals,' that liberal views imply 



not materially affect these theories. Both Wellington and 

Peel at tliat time led the most backward of the Tory party, 

and, sepai-atiug from Canning in 1827, led him to coalesce 
with the Whigs. 
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a constant advance against all that they hold 
most sacred. 

To these we may add a large number of 
the middle and trading people, who fear any 
disturbance or onslaught upon property as 
against their interests. With these hold many 
intelligent artisans ; and should the Liberal 
party be swayed by fanatical views, the 
amount of intelligence and information now 
spread abroad will tend largely to increase 
their number. 



V. 
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V. 

WHIG. 

Though we have given precedence to the more 
ancient formation and its derivatives, we come 
now to the consideration of the most impor- 
tant section of this inquiry. 

From the rise of independent thought in 
Italy and England and Germany we are able 
to trace a constant chain of constitutional 
writers in this country, maintaining views not 
in any wise contravening law and right and 
the true bearings of family and property in 
society, and yet asserting in the strongest 
manner freedom of thought, and the liberty 
of individuals to the conclusions of their own 
minds. Though wrested occasionally to an evil 
end by fanatical and unbalanced minds, and 
therefore, for a time, giving rise to violent 
commotions, these views have again and 
again reasserted their influence upon the 
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minds of succeeding generations. A party in 
this country has unquestionably maintained 
them through good report and evil report, 
till after occasional eclipses and manifold 
reverses they have, by the body of able and 
distinguished writers who have advocated 
them, and the evidence of the fruit they have 
borne in our political system, been very 
generally received in Europe, and have even 
modified the most despotic empires. 

Though we venture to place the rise of 
Whig principles in the restoration of learning 
in Europe and the causes which produced the 
Reformation, the English Revolution was a 
check and retardation, as was that of France 
in the 18th century; and the true root of the 
more modern party was in the adherents of 
William HI. and the party which excluded 
James IE. from the succession — ^ Whet/ 
faces,' as they were nicknamed, probably from 
their less addiction than the Tory party to 
spirituous liquors, or from their being the 
party of education and of the metropolis, 
rather than of the more uncultivated section 
of the country gentlemen. However this may 
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be, and the origiii of the name is not so clearly 
marked as that of its opposite, there has been 
now for two centuries a party having a body 
of well-understood tenets and traditions, 
again and again set forth by the great Whig 
writers, from Selden and Eliot to Macintosh 
and Hallam, Macaulay and Sir George Corne- 
wall Lewis, who well deserves to take rank 
with them as an exponent of these views. 

Their cardinal maxim, which is at the root 
of all civil and religious liberty, is that ^ all 
positive institutions exist for the general 
good.' 

In the debates on the Exclusion Bill, says 
Mr. Hallam, this principle came into direct 
collision with that view of monarchy which 
makes it the end or necessary means of law- 
ftil government. To the intense law-loving 
nature of the English nation, and its dread of 
fanaticism and republicanism, was due that 
combination of respect for ancient authority 
and aristocracy in its best sense,* with a de- 



* In most of the discussions into which the word Aristocracy 
has entered, there is a grievous want of that amount of defi- 
nition which shall prevent the symbol being used in a double 

E 
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termination to maintain civil and religious 
liberty in the face of all orders of men in the 
State, which has been the guiding principle 
of the Whig party. 

No doubt in the different interpretations of 
this cardinal maxim have had their root those 
phases of liberal opinion which have alarmed 
men into reactionary views. What is the 
general good ? Is it the good of the greatest 
number, or of all orders and degrees of men? 

Lord Russell, by adopting that of the 
greatest number, has favoured the idea that 
there is something tending to revolution and 
selfishness for the many, which is the charac- 
teristic of extreme and unbalanced Liberal- 
ism, and the idea of which tends to retard 
the acceptance of Whig views by many 
persons who are not averse to civil and 
religious liberty, but who dread republican 
and fanatical principles. 

The greater number of highly educated 

sense. Aristocracy in England has never been a caste, that 
is, in the sense in which it holds itself aloof and does not 
admit new elements ; it has, from the earliest times, been 
composed of those who from wealth, culture, and talent, 
would be the natural leaders of men. 
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and intelligent men who in the present 
day, whether belonging to the Liberal-Con- 
servatives, Liberals, or Whigs, are averse to 
extreme views, but are leavened by the great 
Whig writers and their constitutional tenets, 
would be fully inclined to accept it to mean 
the good and well-being of all orders of men. 
The small but noisy minority of so-called 
' advanced Liberals ' would say it was the 
good of the people, thereby tending to cause 
an antagonism of classes, which must in the 
end have the effect either of disorganising 
society or tending to drive into retirement 
and out of political life the more refined and 
highly educated members of society ; the 
course of legislation tending, under such 
principles, to jealousy of family and wealth, 
and to ignoring it, at least politically, while 
socially it remains exactly where it was, — 
a social vice which we see in France and 
Switzerland at the present day, and in a less 
degree in America,* because there the families 

* Mr. Grant Duff, qaoting an American writer in a New 
York paper, denies that this is the case in that conntiy, but 
does so at the expense of the refinement and culture of the 

E 2 
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with traditional wealth and importance were 
fewer to begin with. 

I lay stress on the Whig writers as expo- 
nents of the great principles of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, because, from the fact that after 
the first battles in the time of William III., 
the victory had been for a time won, the 
party conflicts degenerated into mere per- 
sonal struggles for place and power, in which 
great principles were in abeyance, and in 
time foreign politics became all in all — 
checking the despotic power of France, and 
iurthering the Northern view, which was ever 
in consonance with the Reformed churches — 
still, in a manner, being the old quarrel. 

It is a very common idea that Whigism 
is a phase of party, which represented the 
power obtained by certain great families 
which adhered to the Revolution of 1688. 
Mr. Disraeli has advocated this view in his 
novels, and has, on little or no evidence, con- 



American natioD, as lie says tlie rongh and nngainly and 
violent senators and deputies are fair specimens, taken 
altogether, of the men who can be spared firom the various 
districts to represent them. 
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nected these families with the holders of 
religious property under the disendowments 
of Henry VIII., a somewhat rapid generalisa- 
tion from the Whigism of the Kussells. 

The appropriation of offices and emolu- 
ments to the adherents and relations of a set 
of friends who happen to be together in a 
ministry, is a natural result of the long con- 
tinuance of power in the same hands; and 
Sir George Lewis has shown that, at the 
expiration of the long spell of power of the 
Conservatives under Pitt, Addington, and 
Lord Liverpool, this same result* of cor- 
ruption was produced ; and it would be to the 
full as great in a body of ultra or fanatic 
Liberals, who should obtain a position of 
virtual irresponsibility through their supposed 
popular sympathies. 

But the accusation of cliqueism is an in- 
heritance from the early times succeeding the 
Revolution.f The Whigs were the party who 

* Essa/ys on the Admmistration of Great Britain, p. 419. 

f Mr. Hallam (Const, Hist. ii. 379) says, that in employing 
the WTiigs, George I. was accused of governing by a faction. 
* Nothing,' he says, * could be more unreasonable than this re- 
proach. Was he to select those as his ad^^sers who were, as we 
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saved the country from the one-sidedness of 
a republic, who supported the House of Han- 
over ; and they have in fact been the consti- 
tutional party, and their writers have ever 
advocated those principles which enable a 
fairly graduated scale of orders and degrees 
to exist side by side in the kingdom. 

In point of fact the Whigs have, from their 
respect for family and authority, combined 
with a due regard for the interests of all 
orders of men, been the true constitutional 

know, and as lie believed, in a conspiracy with his competitor ? 
.... Were not the Tories as truly a faction as their adver- 
saries, and as intolerant during their own power ? Was there 
not, above all, a danger, that if some of one denomination were 
drawn, by pique or disappointment, into the ranks of the 
Jacobites, the Whigs, on the other hand, so perfidiously 
recompensed for their arduous services to the House of 
EJAnover, might think all royalty irreconcilable with the 
principles of freedom, and raise up a republican party, of 
which the scattered elements were sufficiently discernible in 
the nation ? * The exclusion, indeed, of the Whigs would have 
been so monstrous, both in honour and policy, that the censure 
has generally fallen on their alleged monopoly of public 
offices.* 



* (Note hy Mr. Hallam,) ' Though no repubUcan party, as 
I have elsewhere observed, could with any propriety be said 
to exist, it is easy to perceive that a certain degree of 
provocation from the Crown might have brought one together 
in no slight form ; these two propositions are perfectly 
compatible.* 
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party of the kingdom. They have naturally 
been accused in opposite senses, by the High 
Tory party and that of fanatic Liberals, in 
the one case of being revolutionary, in the 
other of being too fiivourable to aristocracy. 
The aristocracy which Mr. Arnold has, as we 
think from a most mistaken view of the 
country and society, called the ^ barbarians j' 
has had little place in the Whig system ; 
probably it has had but small place in Eng- 
land; those families of old standing and 
wealth, who have during many centuries 
served their country, being recruited and sup- 
ported by the men of highest intellect and 
cultivation, who possessed the powers, phy- 
sical, mental, and moral, which must be pos- 
sessed to come to the front in a free nation 
such as ours has ever been. 

The kind of aristocracy of which, appa- 
rently, Mr. Arnold has some picture in his 
mind, a pernicious race of nobles, a caste by 
themselves, wishing to exclude and keep 
down the commonalty, rough and given to 
field sports, with little or no culture, has 
never had much place among us; for cen- 
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turies members of all the best families have 
taken high places in the liberal arts and pro- 
fessions, and in commerce. 

I may here quote a passage of Mr. Hallam 
which seems to me an answer to much that 
he has alleged : — 

I cannot conclude the present chapter without ob- 
serving one most prominent and characteristic distinc- 
tion between the Constitution of England and that of 
every other country in Europe ; I mean its refusal of 
civil privileges to the lower nobility and those whom we 
denomiuate gentry. In France, in Spain, in Germany, 
wherever, in short, we look, the appellations of noble- 
man an4 gentleman have been strictly synonymous. 
Those entitled to bear them by descent, by tenure of 
land, by office, or royal creation, have formed a class 
distinguished by privileges inherent in their blood jfrom 
ordinary jfree men. Marriage with noble families, or 
the purchase of military fiefs, or the participation of 
many civil offices, were more or less interdicted to the 
Commons of France and the Empire. Of these restric- 
tions nothing, or next to nothing, was ever known in 
England. The law has never taken notice of gentle- 
men. From the reign of Henry III., at least, the legal 
equality of all ranks below the peerage was to every 
essential purpose as complete as at present. 

Further on he says, — 

No restraint seems ever to have been laid on mar- 
riage, nor have children even of a peer been ever 
deemed to lose any privilege by his union with a com- 
moner. The purchase of lands held by knight's service 
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wa43 always open to all freemen. A few privileges in- 
deed were confined to those who had received knight- 
hood. (See Selden's Titles of Honour j vol. iii. p. 806.) 
But, upon the whole, there was a virtual equality 
of rights among all the Commons of England. What 
is most particular is, that the peerage itself imparts no 
privilege, except to its actual possessor. In every coun- 
try the descendants of nobles cannot but themselves be 
noble, because their nobility is the immediate conse- 
quence of their birth. But though we commonly say 
that tie blood of a peer is ennobled, yet this expression 
seems hardly accurate, and fitter for heralds than law- 
yers, since in truth nothing confers nobility but the 
actual descent of a peerage : the sons of peers, as we 
well know, are commoners, and totally destitute of any 
legal right besides a bare precedence. — HaUam, Mid, 
Ages, ii. 128. 

This isonomiay as Mr. Hallam goes on to 
show, was only hoped for by the Greek phi- 
losophers in a democratic state ; and it is to 
this, which firmly binds together all the 
orders of the state, that the peculiar perma- 
nence, regular improvement, and vigour of 
the constitution is mainly due. 

No doubt as families increase in wealth, 
they are apt to affect foreign ideas of aristo- 
cracy ; and we find these often most prevalent 
among the nouveaux riches, who by marriage 
with offshoots of families of high rank ima- 
gine that some extraordinary virtue has been 
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conferred. There is a sense in which now 
and ever ancient family and descent has 
been and always will be valued. Where 
culture has been hereditary for generations, 
where individual members of a family have 
been notable for their being ever in the van 
in arts and army, the chances are, that whether 
by some acquired power being transmitted, or 
by the incitement of example, the descend- 
ants may possibly, nay, will probably, emu- 
late their sires. To this we are led by all 
the rules which experience has taught us. 

But to limit this to the owners of large 
landed estates in the present day is to ignore 
all that has been passing for centuries. In this 
sense numbers of gentlemen, with little or 
no land, are often as noble as the actual 
holders of ducal titles and princely estates. 

As there is, therefore, no legal, but only a 
social influence of family, the tone of good 
society has had much to do with political 
life ; and no doubt, to the attainment of this, 
certain antecedents have always been and ever 
will be necessary ; and the ablest of those men 
who have these qualities have usually come 
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to the front in political life. But, as we have 
again and again seen, the social position of 
the various members of Conservative and 
Whig Governments have been pretty nearly 
on a par; indeed the Conservatives, as we 
have seen, have accused the Whigs of not 
being so ready to consider the claims of men 
not born in the purple — ^that is, not of high 
office, but of political life. 

The Whig party is no doubt in this sense 
a promoter of aristocracy as of monarchy ; 
upholding the crown in its just rights ; up- 
holding the privileges of the peers in the 
limited legal sense in which they are not a 
caste but certain privileged persons, who 
represent that which is settled and estab- 
lished; upholding the great body of unpri- 
vileged gentry who are, taken in the sense 
we have taken them above, the great educated 
and cultivated class in the country ; uphold- 
ing the rights of property, without which no 
one's position is secure, and which are as 
important to the workman, who will some 
day be foreman and master of his craft, as 
to the richest nobleman or millionaire ; and 
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last, not least, upholding the just rights of 
the people, not to land or money, which does 
not belong to them, but to civil and religious 
freedom, and in every degree to that con- 
sideration which their means and powers can 
obtain for them and their families, causing 
such an amalgamation of society as prevents 
our saying distinctly where one class begins 
and another ends. 



VI. 
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VI. 

LIBERAL. 

The Liberal party may be said to have its 
rise, as a technical section of the country, from 
the time of the Reform BiU of 1832. They in 
point of fact mean that body of men who, 
whether originally Whigs, or converts from the 
Conservative side, either had all along advo- 
cated Liberal principles, or on the other hand, 
convinced that there was no real danger of a 
Jacobinical rising against property of a revo- 
lutionary nature, were open to the considera- 
tion of reform at home. 

The title may be taken as almost identical 
with ^ Reformer,' one whose mind had arrived 
at a condition in which it accepted the neces- 
sity for many reforms in Church and State. 

In Reformers of this stamp there was little or 
no inclination to fanaticism ; they in mental 
tone were very little removed from the Whig 
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party of the 17th and 18th centuries; their 
views with regard to family and property were 
constitutional ; nor were they in their tenden- 
cies in regard to foreign politics, except in the 
apparent differences given by a different state 
of circumstances on the Continent, materially 
different. 

We may take Lord Palmerston as the best 
type of a Liberal of this kind. While at home 
he was the consistent advocate of the various 
reforms which have been brought about in the 
last forty years, he was abroad the consistent 
opponent of the despotic and dynastic prin- 
ciple. By the aid of the French alliance he 
checked the power of Russia, and aided those 
constitutional movements in Italy and Ger- 
many which have resulted in the diminution of 
the power of Austria, and so virtually has un- 
done the evil resulting from the Holy Alliance. 
That all this was promoted in a frame of mind 
which was hoping against hope, in the case of 
the ftiture of Germany and Italy, does not 
militate against this view of the subject. 

English statesmen of all parties were strongly 
impressed in 1848 with the belief that the 
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revolutions of that time were but secondary 
effects of the great French Revohition, they 
overlooked very generally the change in 
Europe which soon followed the fall of 
the first Napoleon ; a change which led the 
European nations away fi^om that Gallicism 
which was strongly impressed upon them 
in the last century, and a great evidence of 
which was the uioiversal use of the French 
language for all purposes of diplomacy, com- 
merce, and society. 

Though this, of course, in a great degree, 
still remains in diplomacy, there has been a 
marked change in the North of Europe in 
the last thirty years. There are now few 
highly educated Danes, Swedes, or Germans, 
who cannot read if they do not speak the 
English tongue; our literature has become 
familiar to the educated middle-class of Ger- 
many, the great movers in the Revolutions of 
1848. 

They have become acquainted with our 
maintenance of that balance of classes which 
can alone guarantee the existence of true 

F 
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liberty ; and, by a singular and almost 
miraculous dispensation of Providence, we 
had amongst us a man of extraordinary 
powers of mind and body, who had the ear 
not only of that great body of educated Ger- 
mans, but also was the intimate friend and 
ally of his Sovereign, and reverenced by the 
Eoyal family; who was at the same time 
brought into contact for years with all the 
foremost minds among ourselves, and was 
able to influence the fate of the world at a 
most critical moment. 

Bunsen was the representative man of Ger- 
many in its sympathy with the English race, 
in the political development of which we 
are treating. 

The Italian Revolution was also under the 
guidance and advice of our Liberal statesmen 
of the Whig school, who rejoiced to see a 
popular movement guided by statesmen and 
nobles, in which all classes worked together 
in a great, true, constitutional work. 

Lord Russell has enumerated a remarkable 
catalogue of the beneficial changes which 
have directly resulted fi'om the Reform in 
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Parliament in 1832. I shall not recapitulate 
them here. 

We have seen so many reforms in the 
period to which he refers, that it has been 
held by some, that the work of the reformer 
is gone. Although, however, reforms may 
be mistaken, and by a habit of reforming, 
things in themselves valuable and necessary, 
and in the nature of things certain to recur 
in some slightly altered shape, may occa^ 
sionally be pared away, the very vital 
difference between the habits of mind of 
unwise Conservatism and that wise Liberal- 
ism which is the best guarantee for fair 
constitutional progress, is that, in one case, 
virtue is seen in any state of things, because 
it is ; in the other political philosophy (not 
political economy alone) is studied, and a 
habit of mind gained which is prepared for 
the reception of gradual change, which 
gradual change is the true principle of 
nature. ^ Natura nihil agit per saltum ' might 
well have been applied to the Conservatives 
when, after straining at the comparatively 
gnat-like change from a £10 to a £6 
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franchise, they ultimately swallowed the camel 
of Household voting. 

In the sense in which Liberal has been 
used till lately, there is not much materially 
differing from the Whigism described in 
the last section : the different terms seem 
to refer, in the one case, to persons hoping 
for result from their works ; in the other, to 
those who have entered into their labours. 



vn. 
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VII. 

ADVANCED LIBERAL. 

I HAVE before alluded to a body calling them- 
selves, and being called by others, ^ Advanced 
Liberals/ as a positive evil ; as tending to 
imply that Liberal principles are aggressive 
and revolutionary, and therefore to be dreaded 
and abjured by wise and good men, as though 
there were no such thing as stability, and 
liberty must degenerate into licence. That 
there is such a party, holding peculiar tenets, 
and, in some things, widely differing from 
any of those sections of the Political world 
described before, though apparently in com- 
position with some of them, is undeniable — 
the name, though now a household word, is 
of late origin. They may be said, in their 
existence as a recognised body, to represent 
in great measure the reaction of American and 
Colonial ideas upon this country ; and as we 
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have seen that the close of the War of Inde- 
pendence induced an accession of Liberalism 
of a dangerous character both here and in 
France, so it is undeniable that the close of 
the Civil War in America, and the complete 
ascendancy of the Northern Americans, have 
led to an increased vitality in sections of this 
country with a republican bias. 

No doubt the tenets of this party are made 
up of much that is common to Jacobinism in 
every age, and they partly represent that very 
fanatical Liberalism which the Whigs as a 
body have ever dreaded, while they have 
anxiously furthered true liberty by main- 
taining a balance of orders and classes in the 
State. 

It is possible that the nucleus of the party 
may have arisen in those persons who held 
so-called French principles in the end of the 
last century ; for though answering in a 
measure to the fanatical Liberals of the 1 7th 
century, except through the channel of 
America in the early part of the 18th cen- 
tury they became almost extinct, and their 
revival took place first in France, on the 
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return to that country of those Frenchmen 
who had sympathised with the Americans, 
originally out of pure enmity to England. 

It was to this school of thought that the 
Conservative party under Pitt, and ulti- 
mately under Canning, set itself in opposi- 
tion. We must not, however, suppose that 
those who opposed Mr. Pitt politically. Fox 
more especially, were republicans, or held 
revolutionary- principles. No doubt many 
men of Liberal minds, who were perfectly 
true to the Constitution, hailed the earlier 
part of the Revolution as the beginning of an 
sera of liberty to the world ; but the danger 
of an unbalanced Republic became soon too 
palpable to enable them to continue in this 
belief, and so the ablest men were preserved 
in their Whigism or Constitutional Liberal- 
ism. It is clear that Charles Fox was to the 
last true to the Constitution. Peace and the 
abolition of the 81ave Trade, 'glorious objects' 
as he termed them, were among the final aims 
of his political life ; and though he refused to 
terminate his career by accepting a peerage, 
nothing was further from his mind than a 
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desire to alter the balanced state of the Con- 
stitution, which led Monroe, the American 
envoy (afterwards President and originator of 
the Monroe doctrines,) to remark to Lord 
Holland, ^ I find your monarchy more repub- 
lican than monarchical, and the French 
Republic infinitely more monarchical than 
your monarchy.' 

In its most favourable aspect, the tendency 
to hold ultra-Liberal views is due to the 
necessity for a protest against something like 
oligarchy, when the power of the Crown has 
become diminished, while a certain limited 
number of persons in the country, it may be 
thousands of persons, retain power in their 
hands. K, as w^e have seen, the struggle up to 
the middle or end of the last century was one, 
mainly, not between the Crown and the 
people, but between the Crown and the aris- 
tocracy, the limitation so far of the Crown's 
prerogative, which was accomplished, explains 
the existence for a time of a somewhat 
oligarchic power in those who assumed to be 
the constant representatives of the people, 
but who, in fact, were certain powerful 
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families with a prescriptive right to political 
power, and little except rival families to 
restrain them. 

It is this fact which has misled some per- 
sons into considering Whigism as in some 
inscrutable manner connected with oligarchy, 
because, from the Whigs having power for a 
considerable time early in the 18th century, 
and again after the passing of the Reform 
Bill, certain leading families had influence 
enough to place their friends and adherents 
in lucrative situations. This, however, as we 
have observed before, was not in any wise 
peculiar to the Whigs, and during the forty- 
seven years (all but a few months) during 
which, beginning with the rule of Pitt, the 
Conservatives were in power, the same ten- 
dency by the chiefe of that party to claim 
emolument as a kind of right existed. Nor, 
I imagine, would any body of men, with 
sufficient cohesion, who have for a series of 
years held exclusive possession of power, be 
exempt from this failing. Accepting it then, 
as a fact, that on the limitation of the power 
of the Crown In* tlie RcNolution of 1688, the 
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popular checks having become dwarfed, so as 
to leave too much certainty in the hands of 
certain families of something like perpetual 
representation, which, however, was indepen- 
dent of any particular political bias, we must 
take the passing of the Reform Bill as an 
aera at which this became checked by a more 
direct listening to the popular voice, and the 
power given to educated and intellectual men, 
not connected with any powerful family, to 
place themselves in competition with the 
more powerful families. 

This, however, as we have shown, was the 
starting-point of the so-called Liberal party, 
or Reformers, men who unquestionably, though 
introducing improvement after improvement, 
were anything but revolutionary, and never 
professed the slightest inclination to alter the 
great lines of the Constitution. 

Even such changes as were wished by those 
who advocated the people's charter, as vote 
by ballot, triennial Parliaments, did not touch 
the balance of the State. We must, therefore, 
look for the origin of the party of Advanced 
Liberals in something apart from this exten- 
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sion of popular influence upon Parliament, 
which, in so far as it tended to prevent an 
oligarchic assumption of power, gained from 
the Crown by the aristocracy, was good. 

It possibly represents the tendency to take 
power from the Crown and aristocracy, and 
vest it in the people or a popular idol, which 
would, in fact, be a nullification of the 
Constitution, and would, in fact, represent 
another form of selfishness for a class, which, 
in fact, is near akin to the Toryism we first 
denounced. 

In order to test this view, let us see who 
are among the representatives of these views. 
Among the most remarkable are Mr. Bright 
and Mr. John Stuart Mill. The former has 
raised questions regarding the land which 
have had an evil effect upon the minds of 
the ignorant and uneducated ; the latter has 
done his best to set the working classes 
against the holders of accumulated wealth. 

The land question is one of those which 
is constantly alluded to as requiring settle- 
ment by writers and speakers of this school. 

Let us see how interference with the 
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present system is consistent with the rules 
of property Mr. Stuart Mill has laid down, 
and with the sound rules of political 
economy. 

I shall here leave in abeyance any argu- 
ment to be drawn jfrom questions of family, 
or the advisability of allowing credit, or the 
expression of honour, to the descendants of 
those who have served the State. 

I will suppose the wealth of the country 
to represent simply the accumulations of 
labour in past times. Mr. Mill has said that 
the Anglo-Saxon race surpasses other races 
in what he calls ' the effective desire of 
accumulation ; ' this principle he boldly 
asserts to be at the root of the whole wealth 
and well-being of the nation. 

In effect, of several men, the man of talent, 
energy, economy, and consequent superiority, 
who would in time be foreman and master, 
is the germ of the millionaire and large 
landholder : against this man the Advanced 
Liberal first strikes through the trades' 
union, any individual talent and superiority 
being checked and crushed in the bud. 
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Again ; no man will make accumulations 
of property without the hope that his de- 
scendants will be benefited, as far as he can 
provide for its being so, to the latest gene- 
ration. In this simple and straightforward 
fact lies the moving principle of entails. 
These may be excessive, and tend to exactly 
the opposite effect to what he intends; and, 
in the case of perpetuities, injure the de- 
scendants who were meant to profit, and 
therefore they have been wisely curtailed. 

But to prevent by legislation the disposi- 
tion of a man's property as he wishes among 
his descendants would be as much to check 
the effective design of accumulation, as to 
prevent a man rising fi^om a journeyman to 
a master by his peculiar talent and energy. 

I have so far treated the question as if the 
country were a pure plutocracy. The fact of 
the existence of many families with an honour- 
able past, introduces new features. Their 
reasons for wishing to secure their wealth 
fi'om dissipation in the fiiture are manifold 
and important, quite apart fi'om any question 
of their recognition by the State ; and Mr. 
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Mill has himself shown the necessity for the 
existence in a State of those who are quite 
unshackled by the necessity for labour in self- 
maintenance. 

I might here show that, supposing the 
present system by which those who are not 
forced to labour for their maintenance are by 
the desire for family honour, as by the old 
curule ofl&ces of Rome, led to employ their 
wealth less in luxury than in public life, be 
abrogated, and should the gentry and nobility 
of the country be driven from politics, and the 
newer possessors of wealth, not caring to found 
families, spend what has been acquired in 
luxurious living in London or in Paris, while 
political life becomes the prey of more and 
more needy and interested adventurers, the 
downfal of the Constitution would be more 
than begun. 

I write, however, in the belief that this is 
far off, and that those who hold the views 
properly belonging to this party are a small 
but violent minority. 

There is no doubt that as property of a 
certain value can be most safely invested in 
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land, and land is therefore in request for in- 
vestments of this kind, a certain social im- 
portance is given by the constitution to those 
who have this established wealth, and in 
England it has never been jealously held from 
those to whom the position is comparatively 
new. But this is a premium upon all that is 
wise and good in the individual, and family 
honours usually follow in the train of a right 
and wise use of wealth. 

Shall we alter this because, according to 
Mr. Bright, some estates in ancient and bar- 
barous times were wrested unfairly from the 
owners ; and because it can be shown, that in 
some parts of the world the family or tribe, 
in a primitive state of society, held a tract of 
country in common ? And yet, on some such 
weak ground as this, we find such politicians 
as Mr. Bright raising the envy of the poor 
against that particular form of wealth, and 
aiming at bringing into disrepute the House 
of Lords, which represents those who, in past 
times, have in various reputable ways attained 
to a considerable measure of wealth, together 
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with historical note ; for very few families 
who have not acted history have attained to 
the honours of the Peerage. 

Allusion has been made to the Trades' 
Unions as tending to the selfishness for the 
many, which is possibly the vice of advanced 
or fanatic Liberalism. There is no question 
that they have proved restraints, not only 
upon trade, but on the natural difference be- 
tween man and man which raises the clever 
and hard-working above the stupid and 
shiftless ; and the same feeling which has 
induced this system is that which, when the 
tyranny of the many arises, prevents any 
show of wealth — a state of things which 
exists, to some degree, in Switzerland. There 
are persons who, in much that is passing, see 
evidence of this tyranny beginning even here. 
The power and weight of the section know- 
ingly advocating these views is in a great 
degree the question in these essays. That 
they exist — indeed, have always existed — is 
certain ; that they can so far gain ground as 
to overthrow the monarchical commonwealth 
of England is very problematical. 
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RESUME. 

It may be asked, What is the result of all this ? 
I answer that the majority of cultivated and 
intelligent Englishmen are at the present 
time neither High Tories nor yet Advanced 
Liberals, but are either Liberal-Conservatives 
or Liberals of the Whig type, only differing 
generally as to the expediency of special 
measures. 

At the same time, it is clear that there does 
exist in certain minds a hope of materially 
altering the Constitution, and that in a re- 
publican sense. A sense of power and union 
in those who on either side of the House hold 
to Liberal and at the same time Constitu- 
tional views will go far to make such 
changes impossible. 

History often repeats itself, and as we have 
seen something like a resurrection of the 
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school of Laud, it is not impossible that we 
may have minds among us which emulate 
the conclusions of Ireton and Cromwell, of 
Danton, or of Vergniaud. 

From what is the constitution of our 
country a safeguard? First, from the des- 
potism of a single individual and his 
emissaries; 2nd, from the despotism of an 
oligarchy, i.e. from a privileged body, which 
may either work alone or in conjunction with 
a nearly despotic Sovereign; 3rd, from the 
despotism of a democracy. The fact that 
this is so is acknowledged in the present day 
by the world ; hence the fact that, after the 
shock to progress which was caused by the 
first French Revolution had lost its effect, we 
have seen a great constitutional movement 
in Europe, Italy, Germany, and Greece most 
nearly following in our traces ; while France, 
Russia, and even Austria, have tried to obtain 
something like a balance in the state. 

These have been, in fact, * Whig ' revolu- 
tions, the world having become leavened by 
the English Whig writers. To say that these 
writers had anything to do with oligarchy is 
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perfectly ludicrous. In Hallam, in Macin- 
tosh, in Macaulay, in Cornewall Lewis, we 
recognise an unvarying catena of principles 
which have leavened Europe, and will per- 
haps, in time, leaven America, as cultivation 
becomes hereditary ; and possibly, as cultiva- 
tion increases, all Governments will assume 
ultimately a somewhat similar form, because 
in a highly educated and cultivated modem 
society no other can be permanent. 

Under these circumstances, allowing that 
the view taken above is correct, and that the 
Conservative party, with a small but powerful 
residuum of Tories, is mainly Liberal-Con- 
servative, or composed of reactionary Whigs ; 
or that the Liberal party, with a small but 
active residuum of fanatics, is mainly Whig 
of a progressive type, the question arises. 
What place should one take in party, for out- 
side party the power of the individual is lost ? 
And here it will be clear that the place assumed 
will be in proportion to the dimensions and 
importance assigned by each mind to the 
Advanced Liberal, fanatical, or Jacobinical 
party by those who have a true love for that 
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balance of orders and ranks which gives true 
liberty. 

And here we are brought face to face with 
Parliament and the movements of the day, 
and the coalition of Mr. Gladstone with Mr. 
Bright, and the meaning we are to assign to 
it. It is some ten years since the latter began 
his now historical career of agitation ; it is 
some years since the former sounded a note 
which gave the key to much that has suc- 
ceeded. 

Immediately on the death of Lord Palmer- 
ston, and while Lord Russell was still osten- 
sibly at the head of affairs, the present Premier 
held out the hand of fellowship to Mr. Bright. 
We have seen that fellowship confirmed and 
ratified. 

On the other hand, under most trying cir- 
cumstances, we have seen a Parliament elected, 
which contains in the main the old elements, 
in the main a Whig Parliament; and a 
Ministry formed, which has much of the form 
of a Whig Ministry, though with a Colonial 
element, and the existence within it of Mr. 
Bright. In England has been decidedly shown 
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Whig feeling predominating: in Scotland, 
peculiar views with regard to religion have 
produced a large majority* on the question of 
the Irish Church; a special one, which has 
long been regarded as open by Liberals and 
Whigs, and, on the settlement of which, new 
combinations may become possible. 

Where, then, is that evidence of power in 
a Jacobinical section of the House or country 
which need alarm us into the belief that pro- 
gress will become revolution? 

The belief that Ireland is only a stepping- 
stone to England, is fiitile. The University 
Tests Act is a tendency towards the estab- 
lishment of and inclusion of bodies of re- 
ligionists who differ from the Church more on 
matters of fortn and government than in 
essentials, and whose inclusion on some wide 
basis would, according to Mr. Arnold, give 
them possibly that ' culture ' of which, in his 

opinion, they stand greatly in need. 



* It is by some persons denied that the Irish Church ques- 
tion was fairly before the Scotch nation ; many Liberal members 
were returned almost entirely upon the question of the Game 
Laws. 
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Is it then wise to take the tone of oppo- 
sition to inevitable progress, where that 
progress is hedged gtbout by many safe- 
guards ? 

Is it to be imagined that democracy will 
so far prevail, that the influence of the best will 
be destroyed, and the elder serve the younger ? 
Putting aside, as a special question, the legis- 
lative position of the heads of certain families, 
do we see any diminution in the estimation 
in which family or good extraction is held ? 
Are not the most ancient royal stocks, as 
that of Saxe, the most noble of the Teutonic 
Houses, chosen for the newest monarchies ? 

Good blood has filtered down through the 
happy mixture of classes among ourselves, 
and though this has tended to much assump- 
tion of attributes, coming in by the distaff, 
which has confiised the old ideas of family, it 
has also tended to raise the standard of re- 
finement ; and is not every shread of really 
ancient and noble descent valued even by 
those who affect republican ideas ? Family, as 
apart fi'om rank, that is, an inheritance of re- 
finement (and rank is but the public acknow- 
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ledgment accorded to this when it has 
become habitual and continuous), can never 
die ; and though again and again attempts 
have been made by contrasting in works of 
fiction an aristocratic villain with a demo^- 
cratic paragon to prejudice the question, 
there will ever be respect paid to this habi- 
tual and continuous refinement and culture ; 
and, indeed, were the older forms and phases 
of it changed, it would take new ones. Much, 
however, of the dread of Liberalism has its 
origin in dread of free-thinking in religion. 
But if it be true that we are still working out 
that change which began with the Keforma- 
tion, then, whatever opposes the mysterious 
and sacerdotal, which substitutes fi:*eedom of 
thought for superstition and darkness, must 
needs lead to the fiirther advancement of light 
and knowledge in the world. 

To discuss the question as to whether fi^ee- 
dom of thought may lead or must lead to 
licence is unnecessary ; except by a very few, 
fi'eedom of religious discussion has long been 
amply conceded. This concession has no 
doubt brought with it freedom from religious 
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authority, and any monopoly of that author- 
ity, which has made it unjust to impose on a 
nation a rehgious teaching which they as 
a nation repudiate ; but the concession is 
far from leading necessarily to irreligion, less 
still to moral licence, as it is the result and 
companion of a very 'high intellectual and 
moral state of being, arising out of the spread 
of learning and civilisation. 
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THE REFORMATION AND MODERN CONSTITUTIONAL 

LIBERALISM. 

The direct connection of views of constitutional 
Liberalism, as held now in England and Germany, 
with the Reformation and the restoration of 
learning, has been somewhat questioned. I will, 
before giving older authority, cite a passage from 
Bunsen which is in support of this view. 

* The two several epochs 1517 and 1789 must unite, 
and it was that of 1688 that gave the signal for such a 
union.' — BunserCs Life^ ii. 528. 

Bunsen saw very clearly that there had been 
gradual safe progress, in combination with 
Liberalism, in England. In a later Appendix his 
opinions on this point will be shown more at large. 
It must appear to many a work of supererogation 
to prove that the English Revolution was a direct 
result of the Reformation. I will, however, quote 
a passage from the ' Autobiography of Baxter,' 
written when, as an old man, he was reviewing 
his life, and when, as is evidenced by his large 
and liberal way of judging the Roman Catholics, 
his view of what had passed in his lifetime was 
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very free from prejudice, and which gives a fair 
picture of the causes at work, and their foundation 
in free-thought and intelligence. 

* It is of very great moment here to understand the 
quality of the persons who adhered to the King and to 
the Parliament, with their reasons. 

* A great part of the Lords forsook the Parliament, and 
80 did many of the House of Commons, and came to the 
King ; but that was, for the most part of them, after Edge 
HUl, when the King was at Oxford. 

* A very great part of the knights and gentlemen (who 
were not Parliament men) adhered to the King, except 
in Middlesex, Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, and Cambridge, 
where the King with his army never came ; and could 
he have got footmg, then it is like it would have been 
there as it was in other places ; and most of the tenants 
of these gentlemen, and also most of the poorest of these 
people, whom the other called the rabble^ did follow the 
gentry, and were with the King. 

* On the Parliament side were, besides themselves, the 
smaller part (as some thought) of the gentry in most of 
the counties and the greatest part of the txadesmen and 
freeholders, and the middle sort of men, especially in 
those corporations and counties which depend on cloathing 
and manufactures. 

* If you ask the reason of this difference, ask also why 
in France it is not commonly the nobility nor the beggars, 
but the merchants and middle sort of men, that were 
Protestants. The reason which the party themselves 
give was. Because (say they) the tradesmen have a corre- 
spondency with London^ and so are grown to be a far 
more intelligent sort of men than the ignorant peasants, 
that are like bruits^ who will follow any that they think 
the strongest, or look to get by; and the freeholders (say 
they) were not enslaved to their landlords, as the tenants 
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are; the gentry (say they) are wholly, by their estates and 
ambition,more dependent on the King than their tenants on 
them, and many of them envied the honour of Parliament, 
because they were not chosen members themselves. The 
other side said that the reason was, because the gentry 
(who commanded their tenants) did better understand 
affairs of State than half-witted tradesmen and freeholders. 
But though it must be confessed that the public safety 
and liberty wrought very much with most, especially 
with the nobility and gentry who adhered to the 
Parliament, yet was it principally the differences about 
religious matters that filled up the Parliament's armies, 
and put the resolution and valour into their soldiers 
which carried them on in another manner than mercenary 
soldiers are carried on. Not that the matter of Bishops 
or No Bishops was the main thing (for thousands that 
wished for good Bishops were on the Parliament side), 
though many called it * bellum episcopale ' (and with the 
Scots that was the greater part of the controversy), but 
the generality of the people throughout the land (I say 
not all or every one) who were then called Puritans, 
Precisians, religious persons that used to talk of God 
and heaven, and Scripture and holiness, and to follow 
sermons, and read books of devotion, and pray in their 
families, and spend the Lord's Day in religious exercises, 
and plead for mortification and serious devotion and 
strict obedience to God, and speak against cursing, 
drunkenness, prophaneness, &c. — I say, the main body of 
this sort of men, both preachers and people, adhered to the 
Parliament ; and, on the other side, the gentry that were 
not so precise and strict against an oath, or gaming, or 
plays, or drinking, nor troubled themselves so much 
about the matters of God and the world to come, and the 
ministers and people that were for the King's book, for 
dancing and recreation on the Lord's Day, and those that 
made not so great a matter of any sin, but went to 
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church and heard common prayer^ and heard a sermon 
that lasht the Puritans^ and which ordinarily spoke 
against this strictness and preciseness in religion^ and 
foUowing sermons and praying extempore, and talking so 
much of Scripture and the matters of salvation, and those 
that hated and derided them that take these courses — ^the 
main body of these were against the Parliament, not but 
that some such for money or a landlord's pleasure served 
them, as some few of the stricter sort were against them 
or not for their being neuters, but I speak of the notable 
division through the land.' — Baxter's Life, part i. p. 31 
(Ed. fol. 1696). 

What Bunsen hailed as ' a social regeneration 
of the Latin and Germanic nations,' a religion 
removed equally from sacerdotalism as from 
atheism, vnth respect for law and order, had its 
origin in our civil wars and in the legal rights 
which were then settled. 
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THE POLITICAL INFLUENCE OF BARON VON BUNSEN 

IN GERMANY IN 1848. 

The influence of England on Gennany is shown 
in many ways, especially in the constant allusion 
to us in such books as Riehl's ' Natural History of 
the German People, as a Foundation for a Social 
Policy for Germany,' which has gone through 
many editions, and should be better known here 
than it is. The German educated class of thinkers, 
who are wise, and not carried away by fanatical 
Liberalism, imquestionably have aimed at copying 
England in many ways. The special influence of 
Baron von Bunsen is shown in many parts of his 
Life. I have here set down some notable passages 
which support the assertions I have made on this 
head. 

* I believe in God and in Germany, and then also in the 
vital power of the principles of the English Constitution.' 
Bunsen to Stockmar, li. 275. 

* Nobody rejoices more than I do in the grand and high 
reality (single in its kind, however, since King William 
of Orange) of the Royal pair on the throne of Great 
Britain. If England and Germany remain united, what 
can the power of evil effect ? You and I can feel alike 
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in protesting against the principle of death in praetorian 
imperialism and in democratic police centralisation ; and, 
lastly, we are agreed in the resolve that neither super- 
stition nor infidelity, neither priestcraft nor atheism, shall 
rule over the people.' — Bunsen to StockmaVy ii. 275 (1852). 

* I trust more than you do in the germs of good, that I 
believe to be expanding in our time, and to the approach 
of a second Keformation, which must be evangelical and 
not theological, biblical and not dogmatic, although re- 
ligious throughout, based upon a social regeneration of 
the Latin and Germanic nations.' — Bunsen, ii. 528. 

* The two several epochs 1517 and 1789 must unite, 
and it was that of 1688 that gave the signal for such a 
union.' — Ibid. 

* I am, once for all, a German, placing before me the 
ideal problem, as being capable of solution, because that 
solution is an intellectual necessity; and at the same time 
I am an Englishman, who refers to history all questions 
concerning reality.' — ii. 354. 

* Your letter proves that England, however exclaimed 
against on the Continent as ultra-Conservative, is, accord- 
ing to the order of the universe, in continual steady pro- 
gress. Hail to the example for all States 1 ' — Written 
April 15, 1848, hy HeRr von ScnON, former ly Prussian 
Minister of State, to Bunsen. 

* Descendit c»lo, our draft of a Constitution, the first- 
fruit of German political energy, is not a declaration 
** des droits de I'homme " ; it is not one of the numerous 
transcripts of the parchment Magna Charta upon con- 
tinental blotting-paper; it is not the aping of the 
American or even the Belgian Constitution.' — Bunsen 
to Stockmar, July 15, 1848. 

* It is quite entertaining to see the stiff unbelief of the 
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English in the future of Germany. Lord John is merely 
uninformed. Peel somewhat staggered the mind of the 
excellent Prince by his unbelief, yet he has a statesman- 
like goodwill towards the Germanic nationsy and even for 
the Germanic nation. Aberdeen is the greatest sinner; he 
believes in God and in the Emperor Nicholas.' — Bunsen, 
iLl89. 

* They consider themselves still in the ark, and look 
down with the pharisaic satisfaction of ^' Lord, I thank 
thee that I am not like one of these ! " or with the short- 
sighted gratulations of the islanders in contemplating 
the surrounding billows. Should Austria to-morrow 
evacuate Central Italy, it will be in the hands of the 
national party, which is now monarchical, not republican — 
conservative, not revolutionary.' — ii. 498. 

* Lucke and myself have been, in different ways, led to 
Ihe same convictions, only as to the means of bringing 
them into general acceptation we stand not on the same 
ground. As to the Considerations, I feel that I have 
been raised above many of my German contemporaries. 
England has made me a practical man in this also ; but 
all will reach the same point within the next ten or twenty 
years, and events may precipitate the result. All wish 
to proceed from knowledge into life ; all are more or less 
conscious of community, and feel that our plan of union 
must be the Christian people organised (Gemeindey — 
ii. 362. 

These views of Bunsen's are in truth a corollary 
upon the effect of the Reformation as a revolution 
in religious thought; leading not in any sense 
justly to what are called revolutionary ideas — ^that 
is, to ideas antagonistic to law, order, and right to 
property. The true meaning of the revolution 
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caused by Luther is given very well by Ancillon 
in his ' Revolutions politiques de TEurope/* 

*When Luther publicly burnt the Canon Law he 
entirely changed the constitution of Christian society; 
he had dethroned the spiritual monarch, whose power 
appeared to be consecrated by heaven itself, and at any 
rate was so by a high antiquity, and the. veneration of 
the peoples. It was no longer a question of partial reform, 
but of revolution — no longer of some changes, but of a 
fresh fusion. His principles led him to the declaration 
that though the State can only exist while there is a 
sovereign power which decides what should in point 
of fact be regarded as the general will, in the Church 
there cannot be any sovereignty which can deter- 
mine what shall be the general belief; that while in the 
social order liberty can only be preserved by laws which 
shall restrain, and consequentiy there the absolute in- 
dependence of all would be the tyranny of all, in the 
spiritual order and the world of ideas absolute indepen- 
dence alone preserves Uberty ; and that which deserves 

* ' En brdlant publiquement le droit canonique Luther changeait 
tout- a- fait la constitution de la grande soci^t^ chr^tienne \ il avait 
d^tron^ le souverain spirituel dont le pouvoir semblait consacr^ par Id 
ciel meme, et c'^tait du moins par une haute antiquity et par le respect 
des peuples. D^ja il ne s'agit plus de r^forme partielle, mais de revo- 
lution; non plus de quelques changements, mais d'une refonte totale. 
Ses principes le conduisaient a dire que T^tat n'existe qu'autant 
qu'il y a un pouvoir souverain qui d^ide^ ce qui, en fait d'actions, 
doit etre regard^ comme la volont^ g^n^rale; mais qu'il ne pent point 
y avoir dans T^glise de souverainet^ qui determine ee qui doit etre la 
croyance g^n^rale; que dans I'ordre social la liberty ne peut ^tre 
sauv^e que par des lois qui la restreignent et que I'ind^pendance absolue 
de tons ne serait que la tyrannie de tons ; mais que dans I'ordre spirituel 
et dans le monde des id^es rind^pendance absolue sauve seul la 
liberty ; que ce qui m^riterait le nom d'anarcbie dans Fun est le seul 
regime qui convienne a I'autre/ — Tableau des Involutions du Systkm^ 
politique de VEurope^ ii. 58. 
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the name of anarchy in the one is the sole rule which 
suits the other/ — Tableau des Revolutions du Systeme 
politique de T Europe^ ii. 58, 

Ancillon points out that various causes retarded 
the acceptance of these principles, a chief cause 
being a rigid acceptance of Luther's own views 
on religious subjects, very much as if he were a 
spiritual sovereign — a result of the Reformation 
which Luther himself called an 'inconsequence,' 
and strongly deprecated. 

It has been mainly in England that this free- 
dom of thought has fermented, and we have 
reacted upon Germany and other nations; still in 
no country has the result shadowed forth by both 
Ancillon and Bunsen — of a revolution in ideas and 
in thought which should, in social matters, be on 
the side of law, order, and due social unlikeness — 
been more markedly brought about than in 
England. 

Jesuitism, or Ultramontanism, and Atheistic 
Radicalism have both been rejected by England — 
the former generally in league with Dynasticism 
and Sacerdotalism; the latter the tendency of 
fanatical Liberalism, which asserts forcible equality, 
and denies social order with the law of social 
unlikeness and degrees of men. 

The former arises out of selfishness for the few, 
the latter from selfishness for the many, and both 
are opposed equally to a well organised State. 
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MR. BRIGHT'S AGITATION AGAINST THE 

CONSTITUTION. 

I have been accused of saying things about Mr. 
Bright which, though allowable in the heat of an 
election, are inexcusable in cold blood. It is, per- 
haps, hard to bring up again old sayings and 
speeches which, it may be, he would himself be 
anxious to ignore and forget. I must, however, 
in self-justification, give one notable passage from 
his speeches at Birmingham. 

* We live in an age of agitation. I greatly approve of 
this state of things and rejoice at it. There has been no 
demonstration that anybody within the limits of this 
island cares a straw for our glorious Constitution in 
Church and State. 

* But yet there is an agitation going on in the country — 
and more of it now than at any former period— an agita- 
tion by the people, and for the people, and not for the 
purpose merely of bringing into oflSce certain men, that 
they may distribute patronage in a certain direction, but 
such a party, and only such a party, as that by which 
great and wise principles are being carried out in the 
legislation of the United Kingdom. The party that is 
really moving and going through the country is tending 
towards a peaceable, wise, and enduring democracy, • • 
I have no object in making these observations but to show 
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to the people that they have been deluded by the idea 
that they have a glorious — that Is, an excellent — Constitu- 
tion. The Constitution of this country — said to be a King 
or Crown, Lords, and Commons — is, in fact, an impos- 
ture — an imposture which I take it to be a part of my 
duty to expose. John Foster, speaking of the British 
Constitution, speaks of it as that ^^ canted and extolled 
humbug.'* They tell us that we owe everything to this 
Constitution. Now I deny it altogether.' 

It is quite unnecessary to add any comments 
upon this extract ; and it fully justifies v^hat I have 
said about Mr. Bright in the text. 

I will only add two passages of the * cant ' 
alluded to above, as an antidote to such baneful 
writing as the above, from the pen of an able, and 
certainly a more learned, writer. 

* The original form of our Constitution is almost 
divine — to such a degree that no State of Greece or Borne 
could ever boast one superior to it ; nor could Plato, Aris- 
totle, or any legislator, even conceive a more perfect model 
of a State. The three parts which compose it are so har- 
moniously blended and incorporated, that neither the flute 
of Aristoxenus nor the lyre of Timotheus ever produced 
more perfect concord. What can be more diflScult than 
to devise a Constitution which, while it guards the dignity 
of the Sovereign and the liberty of the people from any 
encroachment by the influence and power of the nobility, 
preserves the force and majesty of the laws from violation 
by the popular liberty ? This was the case formerly in 
our island, and would be so still if the folly of some had 
not prompted them to spur on the populace, instead of 
holding them in. I cannot, therefore, restrain my indig- 
nation against Wilkes, a bold and able, but turbulent man. 
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the very torch and firebrand of sedition.' — Sir Wm. Jones 
to Count ReviczkL 

^ The discriminating reader of history remarks the con- 
stant effect of despotism in benumbing and debasing all 
those faculties which distinguish men from the herd that 
grazes^ and to that cause imputes the decided inferiority 
of most Asiatic nations^ ancient and modern^ to those in 
Europe, who are blessed with happier Governments. He 
sees the Arabs rising to glory while they adhered to the 
free maxims of their bold ancestors, and sinking to misery 
from the moment those maxims were abandoned. On the 
other hand, he would observe with regret that such Re- 
publican Governments as tend to promote virtue and 
happiness cannot in their nature be permanent^ but are 
generally succeeded by oligarchies which no good man 
would wish to be durable. Since, then, no unmixed form 
of government can permanently preserve all that is at- 
tainable of liberty, and since changesy even from the worst 
to the besty are attended with much temporary mischief, he 
would fix on our British Constitution as the best form ever 
established, though we can only make distant approaches 
to it3 theoretic perfection.' — Sir Wm. Jones, Discourse to 
Inhabitants of Calcutta. 

There has been a tendency of late to disparage 
classical and antiquarian learning as obsolete and 
useless, and to speak as if all necessary information 
may be gained from the daily papers. The result 
of this is, that the lessons of history are apt to be 
ignored, and problems long ago settled worked out 
afresh in practice. 
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RETARDATION OF THE REFORMATION IN SOUTHERN 

EUROPE. 

The fixity of Roman ideas, arising out of the in- 
fluence of the Roman empire, has been one of the 
main causes of the delay in the spread of ideas of 
constitutional liberty in Europe. The constellation 
of nations calling themselves the Great Powers, 
with their satellites, who are the lineal representa- 
tives of the northern tribes to whom Rome sue- 
cumbed, were in truth very differently leavened 
by its influence. France, the greatest imitator of 
and the greatest borrower from Rome, was the 
Power which at its fall attempted in some degree 
to assume its place among the northern nations ; 
nor has the idea of empire ever been absent fi^om 
the minds of its sovereigns. This is a key to much 
of its history, but especially to that of many of its 
monarchs, from Charlemagne to the two Napoleons. 

This spirit led the French nation, when the 
papacy stood in the seat of the empire at Rome, to 
affect to be its protectors ; it led to their connec- 
tion with the affairs of Italy, to their claims during 
the Crusades, and, in later times, to the affectation 
of Roman titles and Roman emblems. Their 
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history, however, was, on the other hand, much 
influenced by the free character of the German 
nations, of which they were 80 conspicuous a 
branch; and the changes of dynasty and elective 
nature of their early monarchy shows them but as 
Romanised Germans. 

We may consider the German empire but as a 
secondary imitation of that of Rome, arising out of 
that of Charlemagne — ^indeed, copied from it; again 
we find titles borrowed from Roman tradition, the 
eagles assumed as symbols, but, in Northern Ger- 
man fashion, decorating the armorial shield. 

That the first Napoleon looked upon the German 
empire as in some sort a claim to this Roman 
dominion we see from his considering its existence 
incompatible with the empire he was creating. The 
revival of Austria as an empire was somewhat 
galvanic ; and, in fact, as anything but a not very 
powerful German State, she has had little existence. 

As we come further north the influence of Rome 
becomes less powerfully manifest, and that of the 
Roman Church, which drew much of its efifect from 
the prestige of the empire, becomes less also; so 
that the nations who rejected the Reformation are 
almost coterminous with the tribes imder the 
influence of imperial traditions. 

Perhaps the people whose ideas and customs 
have been most directly antagonistic to Rome, and 
have given most completely their tone to the 
modem world, are those of whom the English 
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nation is considered by themselves the highest de- 
velopement — I mean the Scandinavian Teutons and 
those of Northern Germany. The Saxons and the 
Northmen, the authors of our representative sys- 
tem and our naval supremacy, have made England 
what it is, in spite of the somewhat Romanised 
Normans and the canon lawyers whom they brought 
in their train. 

The victory of these northern elements has been 
very gradual, even here, and it is almost in the age 
in which we live that the last trammels of Rome 
are being loosened among ourselves. And it is only 
as we begin to understand the value of the political 
system, combined with freedom of thought, which 
we owe to our northern origin, that similar ideas 
are beginning to leaven the South, paralysed by 
long political inactivity. 

It is not unworthy of note, that in almost all the 
nations of whom I have spoken we find the ordinary 
symbol of kingship unborrowed from Rome, namely, 
the lion. For some reason, lost in the glooms of 
past ages, it is the badge of the northern world, as 
of our own sovereigns. It is the badge of Norway, 
Denmark, and of many States of Northern Germany* 

The early sagas of Germany conspire with Caesar 
and Tacitus to show that kingship of election, a 
body of nobility with a free voice of all free men, 
was the earliest form of government, before Roman 
ideas found their way northwards. This form was 
early existing here, and, though assailed in various 
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ways, has here been stoutly maintained; the power 
to alter the succession to the throne, when for high 
causes and considerations necessary, having been 
sufflcienfly asserted. 

The French Revolution, remotely a secondary 
effect of our own, acting through America, took a 
somewhat different development under the in- 
fluence of Jacobinism — ^that is. Atheistic Radicahsm, 
which never had much hold on this country or even 
on America. The revolutions of 1848, a secondary 
form of that of 1792, have, however, proved more 
like our Revolution of 1688, tending towards Con- 
stitutions copied from England. 

That of Italy has resulted in a Liberal monarchy, 
likely to lead to hope for other nations in the future, 
though the Constitution has a serious want in the 
absence of a hereditary Upper House, which many 
of the wisest Liberals in that country lament. The 
late Emperor of the French endeavoured to assimi- 
late himself, as far as the strong Communist element 
in Paris and the absence of an aristocracy would 
let him, to the position of a constitutional sovereign. 
Germany, Austria, and Spain are following in the 
same steps ; in fact, there seems a general acceptance 
of views regarding government borrowed from our 
constitutional writers. And those views are founded 
upon northern customs, combined with freedom 
of thought and emancipation from the sacerdotal 
element contributed by the Roman See to the 
Governments of the Middle Ages. 
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ON THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND THE RELATION OF 
THE BISHOPS AND CLERGY TO THE CONSTITUTION. 

If it be true that we shall always have the poor 
with us, it is equally true that, in a prosperous 
State, we shall always have the rich. That indi- 
viduals possessed of very great accumulated wealth 
will, from local causes, apart from bribery and cor- 
ruption, always have very great influence, and be 
a power in a free State, is a very obvious corollary 
upon these propositions or axioms. 

It is certainly better that there should be an 
outlet legally for this power. The assembly of 
* Magnates,' or * Proceres Regni,' may have arisen 
from the feudal notion of * Comites Principis,' the 
companions of the Sovereign, who were of quality 
sufficient to associate with him ; but in England it 
appears to have been very early the assembly of 
the most important men in each district, summoned 
to take counsel upon the good of the country, as 
individuals. 

With them were at first associated the Knights of 
the Shires, who represented the minor nobility, or 
country gentry, and the freeholders, though these 
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have, in later times, sat with the representatives of 
the Commons, or inhabitants of towns. 

There is no question that, in great part, the 
House of Lords is still composed of the most im- 
portant men from wealth and hereditary distinction, 
the actual holders of large hereditary estates. The 
fact that occasionally the holder of the title and 
estates may be incompetent is simply an accident 
to which all human affairs are liable ; but to say 
that we do not employ hereditary professional men 
as doctors, lawyers, &c. — ^a very common argument 
used in disparagement of a hereditary Upper House 
— shows an entire misunderstanding of the ground 
upon which the House is maintained. The membera 
of the House of Lords sit each for himself, as men 
powerful intrinsicaUy by position and great wealth, 
who hold large estates, and are, in fact, locally 
natural leaders, and whose position is conceded by 
the gentry of the district to which they belong. 

No doubt, owing to the granting of peerages in 
later times to diLgaieM men not iLesid of 
much wealth, and the decay of some familieB 
through extravagance and other causes, there are 
members of the House who do not answer to this 
description ; but the majority of working members 
of the House will be found to be mainly iaea very 
powerful from their position at the head of the 
gentry and nobility in their several counties. 

There is a great tendency in men of the new 
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school of Liberals to ignore this power, and treat 
it as a thing of the past, and to imagine that 
some great modification in the form of the House 
may be brought about which would assimilate the 
Constitution to that of the United States, and so 
gradually do away with the Crown and aristocracy 
altogether. They do not seem aware that the 
Senate of the United States is an elaborately con- 
stituted artificial substitute for the kind of natural 
weight contained in our Upper House, and that it 
very imperfectly reflects the feehng of the country 
oranycla^smit. 

The House of Lords, owing to their sitting for 
themselves individually, while their sons and rela- 
tions are Commoners, and their marriages and those 
of their relations are perfectly firee and unrestricted, 
is in closer rapport with the country at large than 
any foreign aristocracy; and to tHs we may pro- 
bably attribute the difficulty, in the newer foreign 
Constitutions, of establishing a hereditary Upper 
House. Prince Bismarck contrived, fi-om his strong 
belief in the EngUsh Constitution, that a part of 
the German Senate should be hereditary ; but there 
the line is so strongly marked between classes that 
it is questionable whether the German moderate 
Liberals would consider them as answering to our 
peers, though there are already signs of a fiision of 
classes similar to that which exists among ourselves. 
The Italian Senate is also an imperfect substitute, 

I 2 
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owmg to the numerous and elaborate grounds of 
senatorship qualification, and its faults and short* 
comings have been lamented by many able Liberals 
in that country. 

The desire to introduce life peers is due either 
to the idea that the House of Lords will, through 
having new blood in the shape of distinguished 
men of lower rank added to it in considerable 
numbers, obtain more fully the confidence of the 
country, and be less obstructive, or to a desire to 
undermine gradually the hereditary principle. 

At the time of Lord Wensleydale's peerage the 
question was ousted on the ground of its being a 
new and startling innovation, the existence of life 
peerages in early times not being considered a true 
precedent. The subject, however, has of late re- 
curred in discussions upon the Upper House, and 
is one likely enough to reappear. 

The very able debates in the Lords which have 
taken place in the last few years — some of the most 
conspicuous partakers in which have been certainly 
not in any sense new men — ^have convinced some 
ultra-Liberals that there is no want of hereditary 
talent ; while the delay caused in passing certain 
measures passed in the Commons has been shown 
very clearly not to be unwise or unsupported by 
the voice of the country ; so that at present it 
seems unlikely that the subject will be seriously 
raised. 
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A somewhat interesting chapter in the discussion 
of our constitutional forms and their possible 
changes is the relation of the Church and Clergy, 
through the Bishop's seat in the House of Lords, 
to the State. Religious disability has left behind 
it (if, indeed, it has yet departed) great soreness in 
the Nonconformist bodies, and among other causes 
of this soreness is the social position held by the 
clergy of the Established Church. The grounds 
of social position are more various, and lie deeper, 
than the Nonconformists allow, arising out of the 
adhesion to the Church of the bulk of the nobility 
and country gentry, the property still appro- 
priated to the Church, and ifrom its being, in 
fact, in almost every sense, a National Church, 
reflecting naturally and thoroughly the religious 
sense of the educated community. However, the 
sitting of the Bishops in the House of Lords has 
been pitched upon as a main ground of ofience, and 
as the Nonconformists think, a most unfair one, of 
superiority in the Established Church. * Can it be 
denied,' say they, * that the influence of the union 
between the Church and the State, in this country, 
has been to secularise the Church, investing its 
Bishops with worldly dignity, rank, and power ? ' * 

One of the arguments used against the Irish 
Church Bill was, that by disestablishing the 

* The Church in its Relation to the State : an Address from the 
Society of Friends to their Fellow-Countrymen (p. 28). 
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Church the Bishops would be removed from the 
House of Lords, and that thus one of the estates of 
the reahn would be extinguished, meanmg thereby 
the clergy sitting by the prelates as their 
representatives in the House of Lords. 

It is a great question whether the prelates sit in 
any such sense in the House, and whether their 
removal would much affect the question con- 
stitutionally. This was a subject of old much 
discussed, and it may be interesting to those on 
whose minds the question of disestablishment is 
weighing, to have some of the grounds stated 
afresh. There is no doubt that in France and 
Spain (and it contained the germs of their ruin) 
the estates of the realm were (1) the clergy, 
(2) the nobility, and (3) the third estate. The 
definition of the assembly of the kingdom in France 
under the old rSgime was, *les ^tats,' *les ^tats 
g^n^raux, Tassembl^e des trois ordres du royaume, 
qui ^taient (1) le clerg^, (2) la noblesse, (3) et le 
tiers ^tat.' There is no question here that the 
King is not included as an estate of the realm ; the 
clergy were a separate order, the nobility were 
an order entirely apart from the commons. In 
England, however, owing to our freedom from 
Roman influence, this division, though aimed at, 
was never reached. 

It would be apart from the objects of this 
discussion to debate when and how the early 
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Christian clergy became a body so separate from 
the people ; but that it grew into this distinctness 
concurrently with the rise and influence of the 
Papal assumption might be very distmctly shown. 

For some centuries after the Conquest much of 
the history of this country is a history of the 
struggles of Churchmen and Canonists to obtain 
the place and influence which they had in France 
and Spain ; but, in spite of these struggles, it is a 
question whether they ever had a recognised legal 
position apart from the laity. Even * benefit of 
clergy' was very early abused, and the right 
lessened and ultimately extinguished. 

It haB been again and again asserted by English 
lawyers that the estates of the realm, that is, the 
English Constitution, consisted of King, Lords, and 
Commons ; that is to say, the King, the Proceres 
Regni, or most powerful individuals in the country 
in Council, and the representatives of the rest of the 
persons in the country entitled to the franchise. 

One of the earliest statutes referring to the 
Constitution, 15th Ed. II. (1322), declares : * That 
the matters to be established for the estate of the 
King, and of his heirs, and for the estate of the 
realm, and of the people, should be treated 
according, and established in Parliament by the 
King and by the assent of the prelates, earls and 
barons, and the commonalty of the realm, according 
as had been before accustomed.' 
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Here^ primd facie^ the prelates might be looked 
on as representing the clergy, and the clergy be so, 
constructively, made an estate ; — ^there is, however, 
little doubt that the Upper House sat each for 
himself. Selden, in the introduction to his treatise 
on the Privileges of the Baronage of England, says : 
' The privileges are special rights belonging to the 
Baronage of England (in which name are com- 
prehended all those who, as Praelati or Magnates et 
Proceres Regni, by common right are to be sum- 
moned to every Parliament, wherein also they have 
place and voice as incident to their dignity), and 
concern them either as they are one estate together 
in the Upper House, or as every one of them is 
privately a smgle Baron/ 

In the reign of Edward IH. the Commons 
petitioned as follows : * Nous ne voulons soeflWr que 
nul paiement soit fait as Cardinaloux pur lour 
demoere en Fraunce de treter hor du roialme 
d'Engleterre.' To which the answer was : * Quant 
a les despenses de Cardinalex, il semble as Countes, 
Barons, et autres sages lais gentes du Conseil le 
Roi, que les Communes demandent raison, et pur ce 
ils sacordent, que ensi soit il.' 

This was passed, without the consent of the 
prelates, as a bill. 

That the prelates should assume to act in the 
sense of an order is what we should expect to find 
from their continental attachments and the assump- 
tions of the Roman See. 
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Thus we find, in the reign of Richard II., the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, for them- 
selves and * their clergy ^^ making protestation not to 
consent to any statute made ^ in this Parliament, 
quatenus ea in restrictione potestatis apostolical aut 
in eversione ecclesisB dignitatis tendere dignos- 
cuntur.' 

Yet, says Selden, * An Act was passed at that 
time (13 Ric. II. par. 2, c. 2), and is publick against 
the Pope giving of benefices by way of provision 
in England.' 

Further, in the reign of Elizabeth, * when divers 
Acts passed touching matters of the Church posses- 
sions &c., the bills passed dissentientibus all the 
Bishops^^ as is especially entered in the journals, 
with particular enumeration of tiieh- names. 

To this may be added the assertion of the judges 
in the great deliberation under Henry VIII., touch- 
ing the power regal in the Church, as the words are 
reported : * Que notre Seigneur le roy poit assets 
bien tener son Parliament per luy et ses temporels 
Seigniors et per ses Commons, tons sans les spiri- 
tuels Seigniors.' 

Without the earlier instances, the last might, 
perhaps, have been regarded as an instance of legal 
subservience. 

The English, as opposed to tiie exotic view, 
appears always to have held that the Bishops sat as 
Proceres Regni, though Mr. Hallam (* Mid. Ages,' 
ii, 237, note) mentions various instances in which 
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the Lords — (1) Spiritual, (2) Temporal, and 
(3) Commons — are considered as the three estates. 
He, however, mentions one instance in which the 
King seems to be reckoned among the three 
estates, in the 2nd Henry IV. The Commons 
say, Hhat the States of the reahn may be com- 
pared to a Trinity; that is, the King, the Lords 
spiritual and temporal, and the Commons.' ('Rot. 
Pari.' V. iii. 459.) 

Mr. Hallam, after sa3dng that Sir James White- 
lock (a notable lawyer in the time of James I. and 
the Commonwealth, who, as well as Selden, was 
summoned before the Star Chamber) argued that 
the three estates were King, Lords, and Commons, 
upon the grounds given above, namely, the baronial 
tenure of Bishops, the passing of laws without their 
consent, and other similar arguments, which he 
allows were current doctrines among lawyers of the 
17 th century — he goes on to say that this, though 
it might show that there were really only two 
estates of the realm, could not make the King an 
estate ; estate meaning, as he asserts, status — ^that 
is, an order or condition into which men are classed; 
and he compares the Constitution with that of 
Castile and Arragon, as there he finds the clergy, as 
an order, represented only by the prelates. 

There appears, however, too much stress laid 
upon estate, as having the meaning of order. It may 
be defined as component recognised parts or divi- 
sions of the Legislature ; and though in early times 
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there was an undoubted desire, on the part of the 
clergy and canon lawyers, to obtain a recognition 
for themselves of such a position as should establish 
the priesthood as a separate order, coming before 
the nobility, the undoubted opinion of political 
lawyers was, that they never really had obtained 
this place. 

Similarly in the English Constitution, the Pro- 
ceres Regni did not in any sense mean an order, or 
represent the mmor nobiUty, who were represented 
by the Knights of the Shire, and had also their 
votes as Commons for their representatives in the 
Commons House. 

The difference of opinion which has given rise to 
the discussion undoubtedly had its origin in the 
Romanised ideas and Canon law imbibed by the 
Northmen in France, and their divergence from 
the customs and laws of England, for which the 
Northmen had also great reverence. 

In Saxon-England the Bishops sat with the 
Ealdormen, and exercised jurisdiction with them 
in both temporal and spiritual matters. William I. 
subjected them to knight's service, and turning 
their free baronies into great military fiefs, * episco- 
patus quoque' (says Matthew Paris, quoting Roger 
of Wendover) 'et ahhaiias omnes qua haroniaa 
tenebant (in pur& et perpetuA eleemosynft) et 
eatenus ab omni servitute saeculari libertatem 
habuerant sub servitute statuit militari.' 

The effect of this was to make them tenants in 
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capite ; and the Barons of the Parliament held the 
same year, to which they were summoned, consisted 
of tenants-in-chief of the Crown, who were, in fact, 
in those days the Magnates Regni. 

At the coronation of Henry I., ' clerus Angliae et 
populus universus' were summoned to Westminster, 
and with them are mentioned ' Commune consilium, 
Baronimi meorum/ Again, Roger of Hoveden, in 
the description of the Parliament at Clarendon, 
expressly says, that * clerus et populus regni ' were 
there assembled; and that, besides the Bishops, 
Abbots, Earls, and Barons, the Council consisted of 
persons described as * nobiliores et antiquiores regni,' 
being the Knights of the Shires. 

It would seem from this that the clergy and laity 
were looked upon as represented in the Commons 
House. 

This very question is raised by Selden : — * How 
shall the clergy be in Parliament if the Bishops be 
taken away? ' Ans. ' By the laity.' * 

Perhaps the strongest evidence that the clergy are 
not, and never were, an order or estate in England, is 
their voting with the laity. As to Convocation, Sel- 
den says : ' We have nothing so nearly expresses the 
power of Convocation, in respect of a parliament, as 
a Court-leete, where they have a power to make 
bye-laws, as they call them — as that a man shall put 
so many cows or sheep on the common; but they 

* Table Talk. 
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can make nothing that is contrary to the laws of 
the kingdom/ 

The sitting, then, of the Bishops in the House 
of Lords does not seem to have the importance 
sometimes attributed to it ; their place there seems 
to be due to their wealth in land in the times 
immediately preceding the Conquest. 

That they claimed power as representatives of 
their clergy is plain; but this was again and 
again ignored, and their ambition, which was 
prompted from Rome, curbed, and laws made 
without their consent and in opposition to their 
interests ; while in the time of Henry VIII, and 
Elizabeth, the whole Church was remodelled by the 
lay members of the Legislature, representing the 
whole nation, * dissentientibus ' all the Bishops. 
Could this have been done unless, in fact, the 
Lower House represented both laity and clergy ? 

To return, however, to the question of the 
estates of the realm. If we take estate to denote 
the separate members of the Legislature, who 
must give consent to any enactment, the King 
is an estate ; the Lords spiritual and temporal, who 
vote together, are another ; the representatives of 
the Clergy and Commons the third. 

If, however, we take estate to mean order, we 
get into the difficulty that in England noblemen 
never were an order ; that is, all but the individual 
Baron of Parliament (in which term I include 
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Archbishops, Bishops, and all ranks of the peerage) 
are Commoners, and represented in the House of 
Commons, this being a chief cause of its great 
weight and authority. 

If, however, we make the Barons of Parliament 
by themselves an order, it is as an order absurdly 
limited. And we are thus forced to exclude the 
representatives of the people, and to consider the 
clergy and people as two other orders, while they 
are not, as separate bodies, represented in Parlia- 
ment. 
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